Jason  Thomas  is  a  previous  winner 


of  the  1975  Dallas  Market  Center’s 


editorial  award  for  outstanding 


contributions  to  the  home  furnishings 


industry  through  a  newspaper. 


Booth  holders 
warned  about 
takeover  harm 

News  content 
in  dailies 
rose  in  1975 

‘Gag’  test  puts 
jurists’  concepts 
on  the  scales 


Jason  Thomas 
of  the  SunTimes  — 


lops 
in  home 
furnishings 
and  men’s 
fashions 


Congratulations  to  Jason  Thomas,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  men's  fashions  editor,  for  winning  the 
American  Mart's  1976  Dorothy  Dawe  award,  the 
highest  home  furnishings  award  in  the  nation,  in 
the  Wire  Service  and  Syndicate  category. 

In  addition,  Thomas  won  the  1976  Men's  Fashions 
Association  “Lulu,”  the  Academy  Award  of  the 
industry.  Thomas  was  honored  for  his  first-place 
finish  in  the  Wire  Service  and  Syndicate  competi¬ 
tion,  first  runner-up  in  newspaper  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  and  first  runner-up  in  a  newspaper  with  over 
500,000  circulation. 

We  re  proud  to  have  Jason  Thomas  on  our  award¬ 
winning  editorial  team  and  salute  his  outstanding 
achievements.  He  is  another  reason  why  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  Ne'vs  Service  is 
prized  by  readers  and  editors  everyw'here. 
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The  story  that  never  changes . . . 

San  Antonio's  Leading 
Newspaper  is  the 


Belden  Associates 


continuing  market  study  just  released  shows 

a  constantly  repeating  pattern.  Survey  after  survey 

establishes  The  Light's 
BELDEN  1975  lead  in  readership  over 

the  combined  net  for 
both  the  Express  and 
News.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  1968, 
1971,  1973,  1974  and 
1975  by  four  different 
research  firms. 
Percentage  figures  are 
for  total  newspaper 
readership. 


EXP. /NEWS 

COMBINED  (NET)  55.7% 


MORNING 

EXPRESS 


PULSE  (AVG.  1974-1971) 


EXP. /NEWS 

COMBINED  (NET)  46.9% 


EXP. /NEWS 

COMBINED  (NET)  51. B% 
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We  make  house  calls. 


Have  you  noticed  how  most  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers  can  always  find  you  a 
salesman,  but  never  answer  the  phone 
in  the  service  department?  AKI  has. 

That's  why  AKI  has  more  applica¬ 
tions  and  software  design  engineers, 
interface  experts,  installation  special¬ 
ists,  and  service  personnel  than  they 
have  salesmen. 

AKI  built  its  reputation  on  case  by 
case  solutions  to  printing  problems. 


Times  and  systems  have  changed  but 
AKI  is  still  the  leader  in  production 
versatility. 

The  result  of  AKI's  experience  is  a 
full  line  of  the  most  versatile  input/edit 
systems  in  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
and  the  expertise  to  make  those 
products  work  for  you.  So,  when  AKI 
sells  you  a  good  idea,  you  know  they'll 
deliver  all  the  assistance  you'll  need  to 
make  that  idea  work  for  you. 


For  the  best  service  and  advice  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry,  contact 
Automix  Keyboards.  Inc..  4200  150th 
N.E.,  Redmond.  WA  98052  or  call  us 
anytime  at  206-885-8801. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


Converting  To  Dl-Lltho® 
OrOffsot?...lfSo.WoUrgeYOu 
To  Read  The  Following 


If  you  are  making  the  “big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  ofbet.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And ...  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room,  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 
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MARCH 

18-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute,  Molly 
Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

18-20 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Washington,  D  C. 

18- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

19- 20 — Texas  Press  Association  Ad  Meet,  U.  of  Houston  Hotel,  Houston, 

Tex. 

21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Growth  vs.  No  Growth,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla. 

21-April  2 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Executive  Inn, 

Evansville  Ind. 

22- 25 — Penney-Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Workshop,  U.  of  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism,  Columbia.  Mo. 

24-26 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Convention 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

26-28 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Registry  Hotel,  Bloomington, 
Minn. 

26-28 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Political  Reporting  in  an 
Election  Year,  Sheraton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

31-April  3 — Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

APRIL 


LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  people  can  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LTTH-X-POZER,  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  UTHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122 -Atten:  Don  Holmes 
or  Phone  Toll  Free  800-325-3310 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

UIO JT0rn  LITHO  PLATE  |hr|| 

M33  TRCE  COUAT  tNOUSTRlAL  BLVO  ST  LOUIS.  MO  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800  325  3310 
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3- 4 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hilton 

Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

4- 16— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar  for  newspapers  over 

75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Future  of  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy.  Washington,  D.C. 

5-8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Americana 
Hotel.  Aruba.  Netherlands  Antilles. 

7- 10 — INPA/ICMA  Circulation  Promotion  Seminar,  O'Hare  Marriott, 

Chicago,  III. 

18- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 

tising  Managers  Association  display  advertising  conference.  Shera¬ 
ton,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

8- 10 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
8-10 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Glenwood  Manor,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 
10-13 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  Pa. 

12-15 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham,  Washington, 
DC. 

16 — Maine  Press  Association,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

19- 24 — ^American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

22- 24 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Hilton,  Omaha,  Neb. 

23- 24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference,  Hyatt, 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

24- 25 — Kansas  Newspaper  Advertising  Asscoiation,  Highland  Manor, 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 

24- 26 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lovelock,  Neb. 

25- 27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 

newspap>er  institute  advertising  seminar,  Sheraton,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
25-27 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Inn  Northwest, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

25— May  7 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Re¬ 

ston,  Va. 

26 —  Canadian  Press  Board  Meeting,  Royal  York.  Toronto,  Ont. 

27 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Royal  York,  Toronto.  Ont. 

29-30 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

29-May  1 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Ed- 
wardsville.  III. 

29- May  1 — Southern'Short  Course  in  News  Photography  of  the  North 

Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association,  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  N.C. 

30- May  1 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  advertising  confer¬ 

ence.  Ramada,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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The  . 

shocking  truth  about 
Lederle  Laboratories 


We  save  lives  for  a  profit. 
Shocking?  Only  to  the  naive. 

If  we  didn’t,  many  life-saving 
medicines  used  every  day 
might  never  have  been 
developed.  And  we  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  provide  our  many 
non-profit  services.  That’s  the 
"shocking  truth”  that  rarely 
gets  into  print  or  on  television. 

For  example: 

Lederle  has  an  emergency  team  on 
call  24  hours  a  day  to  provide 
medicine  and  advice  to  the  medical 
community,  anywhere,  anytime. 
Expensive.  Unprofitable.  But 
important. 

We  also  have  a  nation-wide 
symposia  program  to  help  doctors 
stay  abreast  of  the  latest  develop¬ 


ments  in  their  fields,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  Plus: 

Special  programs  to  alert  pharma¬ 
cists  and  physicians  of  new  findings 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  drugs.  And 
more. 

For  complete  details  on  all  the 
medical  services  our  profits  support, 
call  Public  Affairs  at  (914)  735-5000, 
at  Lederle. 

Call  collect.  We  think  you  ought  to 
hear  both  sides. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 
A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


WIN  FAME  AND  HONOR 
FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

.  .  .  and  nearly  $1 ,000,000  in 

cash  prizes  for  your  entries  in 
185  journalism  awards  competitions 

Order  your  copy  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1976  DIRECTORY  OF 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


CATCH-lines  b. 


Lenora  Williamson 


edito’’ 


1976 

Directory 

of  JournaUsm 

Awards 


__  -  4U/ARDS  •  OEAOLIHES 

PRIZES  •  .OURNALISTS 

cartoonists 

,3  per  copy 


Includes  sponsors,  deadlines,  periods,  prizes, 
previous  winners,  and  where  to  send  entries  for 
journalism  competitions  open  to  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  and  opinion  columnists  and 
cartoonists. 


53  PER  COPY 


($2.25  par  copy  for 
orders  of  10 
or  more  copies.) 


Please  send  check  or  money  order  with  coupon  below; 


Book  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Please  send  me _ 

Awards.  My  payment  of  $. 


.copies  of  Directory  of  Journalism 
_  is  enclosed. 


“OH,  SAY  CAN  YOU  SING  IT?”  asked  editor  Art 
Thompson’s  editorial  title  for  a  piece  about  op-ed  page 
letters  on  the  question  “Should  we  keep  ‘The  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner’?”  The  letter  votes  in  the  Advance  of  Bucks 
County,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania  were  from  5th  graders 
at  the  Goodnoe  Elementary  School  in  Newtown. 

“It’s  a  nice  song  if  you  can  get  the  right  pitch,”  wrote 
Kim  Richmond.  Said  Allen  Fidler,  like  a  budding  sports 
writer,  “As  an  opening  for  athletic  events  it  causes  goose 
bumps  all  over  and  increases  your  excitement.” 

But  reporters  would  rather  like  Brian  Winter’s  reply 
best.  He  thinks  we  shoul^i  keep  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.”  “If  you  wrote  it,  you  wouldn’t  want  it  changed,”  he 
told  the  editor. 

The  vote  result?  Twenty-one  youngsters  wanted  the 
song  retained;  7  suggested  others,  and  Thompson  says  his 
vote  goes  to  “America  the  Beautiful.” 

*  *  « 

TITLE  TIME — Phil  Musick,  sports  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  calls  his  column  “Sound  of 
Musick”  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  a  sports  col¬ 
umn  titled  “Nichols  worth” — it’s  by  Bill  Nichols,  naturally. 


JOURNALISM  LESSON— When  Stephen  P.  Morin  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  wrote  about  the 
103rd  birthday  party  for  Bessie  Allard  in  Warwick,  he 
found  her  to  be  a  lady  with  the  makings  of  a  third  career  as 
an  editor.  Bessie  was  a  lumberjack  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
later  a  seamstress,  and  only  consented  to  going  to  a  nurs¬ 
ing  home  when  she  reached  100  years. 

As  the  reporter  was  leaving  the  party,  Bessie’s  editorial 
talent  became  evident.  Summoning  him,  she  whispered: 
“Don’t  make  this  story  too  long.  Cut  it  short,  understand?” 


AD  GAMES— J  ames  R.  Peipert,  in  an  Associated  Press 
story  out  of  London,  reports  on  prose  ploys  being  resorted 
to  in  British  newspaper  classified  ads  since  the  Sex  Dis¬ 
crimination  Act  took  effect  at  December’s  end. 

The  Romsey  Adveiiiser  in  Hampshire  carried  this  one; 
“Wanted,  Experienced  storekeeper,  either  sex,  provided 
that  they  have  at  least  five  years’  experience,  are  fluent  in 
German  and  look  like  Marlene  Dietrich  in  her  early  20s.” 

Eton,  the  elite  school  for  boys,  attempted  some  special 
wording  in  the  Windsor,  Slough  &  Eton  Express:  “Some¬ 
body  to  help  in  the  pantry  and  dining  room:  a  person  to 
share  a  flat  with  another  woman.”  The  matron  reported 
that  instead  of  calls  they  wanted  from  women,  the  early 
calls  were  from  men  who  thought  it  would  be  “a  jolly  nice 
idea  to  be  able  to  share  a  flat  with  a  woman.” 

Some  advertisers  used  the  matter  of  clothes  to  convey 
preferences — such  as  the  bricklaying  ad  that  declared 
“applicants  must  be  prepared  to  strip  to  the  waist  in  sum- 


“PITY  THE  MAN  WHO  NEVER  in  his  boyhood  carried  a 
newspaper  route  or  sold  papers,”  writes  Wayne  Guthrie  in 
“Ringside  in  Hoosierland”  for  the  Indianapolis  Neivs. 
Writing  about  a  man  who  picked  up  News  route  bundles  at 
the  Hillsboro  depot  back  in  1906,  Guthrie  recalled  his  own 
newsboy  days  in  Columbus.  He  sold  papers  through  train 
windows  to  passengers  on  the  Indianapolis-Louisville  and 
Cambridge  City-Madison  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
load. 

Fascinating  part  of  the  item — and  a  commentary  on 
availability  of  out-of-town  newspapers  then  and  now — is  the 
list  of  newspapers  young  Guthrie  got  to  sell  at  various 
train  times  in  that  small  town.  Aside  from  the  News,  he 
sold  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis  Sun,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  Commercial,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
Globe-Democrat  and  four  Louisville  newspapers  of  that 
era — Courier-Journal,  Times,  Post  and  Herald,  and  two 
Chicago  papers  (which  he  says  most  moderns  never  heard 
of),  the  Inter-Ocean  and  Record  Herald. 
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•  Washington  coverage  of  the  White  House, 
Congress,  the  courts,  regulatory  agencies, 
politics  and  personalities. 

•  News  of  energy,  the  environment,  transporta¬ 
tion,  consumer  problems  and  social  issues. 


But  also  . . . 

•  Theater,  movies,  music  and  dance,  travel  and 
books. 

•  Plus  feature  datelines  from  over  the  nation. 
All  from  . . . 


NEWHOUSE  NEWS  SERVICE 

Dean  Reed,  Editor 
1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  298-7080 
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S  1.  boobytraps 

Sen,  Mike  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader,  and  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott,  Minority  Leader,  suggested  a  month  ago  that  the 
three-year  deadlock  on  S  1.,  which  would  revise  and  reform 
the  Federal  criminal  code,  could  be  broken  by  removing 
some  of  its  most  controversial  sections.  The  proposal  added 
new  fuel  to  the  long  controversy. 

Some  supporters  of  the  legislation  argue  revision  of  the 
laws  is  long  overdue.  They  imply  that  because  three  years 
have  been  spent  on  the  799-page  bill,  it  is  ready  for  passage, 
A  majority  of  the  Senate  is  not  fooled,  fortunately. 

As  almost  everyone  in  communications  knows  by  now,  the 
legislation  goes  far  beyond  a  reordering  of  the  law.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  points  out:  “The  board  of  trustees  of  the  L.A. 
Bar  Assn,  says  that  S  1.  ‘as  proposed,  would  radically  alter 
existing  law,  subject  areas  previously  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  criminal  sanctions,  and  reduce  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  procedural  protections  and  defenses  to  criminal 
charges.’  The  Society  of  Ameidcan  Law  Teachers  says  the 
bill  is  ‘riddled  with  defects.’  The  Assn,  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  says  the  measure  as  it  relates  to  defense  sec¬ 
rets  and  espionage  undercut  the  First  Amendment.’’ 

With  expert  testimony  of  this  sort  we  see  no  need  to  rush 
into  existence  controversial  legislation  with  such  obvious 
loopholes,  traps  and  threats  to  the  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tions  of  speech  and  press. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Senators  the  bill  is  a  monstrosity 
and  should  be  withdrawn  for  a  complete  redrafting. 


International  news  control 

Dictatorships  of  the  left  and  the  right  have  long  known 
that  control  of  the  news  flow  as  well  as  control  of  news  media 
have  been  essential  for  self-perpetuation.  The  first  thing 
dictators  did,  and  do,  after  gaining  power  is  to  impose  cen¬ 
sorship  and  take  over  the  press.  Now,  the  dictators  of  the 
world  are  creating  a  medium  through  which  they  can  work 
together  for  their  common  survival. 

Tanjug,  the  official  Yugoslav  press  agency,  has  signed  26 
cooperative  arrangements  with  as  many  official  news  agen¬ 
cies  for  gathering,  translating  and  distributing  so-called 
news  dispatches.  Under  the  title  “Nonaligned  News  Agency 
Pool”  countries  such  as  Cuba,  North  Korea,  PLO,  Peru, 
Panama  and  many  of  the  third  world  nations  are  included. 

The  intent  is  to  eliminate  the  coverage  and  impact  of  the 
major  independent  Western  news  agencies  and  to  substitute 
news  reports  that  are  “right”  or  “correct”  in  the  eyes  of  the 
existing  governments.  Unesco  is  inducing  Latin  American 
governments  to  establish  official  news  agencies  and  will 
promote  it  at  a  meeting  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  June  14-23. 

The  tentacles  of  the  censorship  octopus  spread. 
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Teubner  named  general  manager  of  E&P; 
Parvin  appointed  advertising  manager 


Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  advertising 
manager  of  editor  &  publisher  since  Ap¬ 
ril,  1%5,  was  named  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  corporation  this 
week  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  president. 

Teubner,  who  joined  E«&P  advertising 
sales  February  19,  1962,  will  be  in  charge 
of  E&P  operations  with  the  exception  of 
the  news  department. 

Donald  Parvin,  with  the  advertising 
staff  since  June,  1955,  except  for  a  hiatus 
during  the  sixties,  was  named  advertising 
manager  to  succeed  Teubner. 

George  Wilt,  promotion  manager  since 
1955  and  assistant  to  the  publisher,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  general  manager  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  circulation 


Teubner  Parvin 


promotion. 

Rae  Calvo,  who  has  been  with  the 
E&P  circulation  staff  since  June,  1953, 
was  named  circulation  fulfillment  man¬ 
ager 


Wilt  Calvo 

The  office  of  general  manager  has  been 
vacant  for  20  years.  Brown  noted.  The 
treasurer’s  office  was  vacant  because  of 
the  death  of  George  McBride  four  weeks 
ago. 


A  SOCIALITE’S  PELK&HT. 

HEADLINE 


Letters 

STATE  HOUSE  BEAT 

1  read  with  interest  the  article,  “State 
House  beat  taught  to  J-students,”  in  the 
January  24  issue  and  felt  compelled  to 
inform  your  readers  that  the  university  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln  School  of  Journalism 
is  not  the  first  university  to  have  offered 
an  internship  in  legislative  reporting  for 
aspiring  journalists. 

Sangamon  State  University  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  an  upper-level  pub¬ 
lic  institution,  has  had  an  on-going  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  program  in  Public  Affairs 
Reporting  for  four  years  which  involves 
an  intensive  internship  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  with  veteran  reporters  covering  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  for  six  months 
each  year. 

The  program  was  launched  in  1972  by 
Paul  Simon,  former  journalist,  Illinois 
legislator  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  who 
now  serves  as  Congressman  from  Illinois 
24th  District. 

Each  year,  15  students  are  selected  for 
the  year-long  program  which  involves  40 
credit  hours  of  work,  16  of  which  are 
received  for  the  internship. 

During  the  fall  semester,  students  are 
given  a  thorough  grounding  in  legislative 
procedures  and  governmental  opera¬ 
tions.  For  example,  last  fall  the  students 
had  an  hour-long  private  news  confer¬ 
ence  with  Governor  Dan  Walker  and, 
during  a  media  field  trip  to  Chicago, 
spent  a  half  hour  privately  with  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley.  They  also  met  with 
legislative  leaders,  media  owners,  politi¬ 
cal  columnists,  investigative  reporters 
and  numerous  others  in  the  fields  of 
journalism  and  government. 

Among  the  media  with  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  intern  are  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Gannett, 


Quad-City  Times,  State  Journal- 
Register,  United  Press  International, 
Alton  Evening-Telegraph,  Heinecke 
News  Service,  Illinois  Issues,  Illinois 
Times,  Chicago  Defender,  CIB  News 
and  Illinois  News  Network  (radio  audio 
services),  WICS-tv,  WCIA-tv,  and 
WSSR  radio.  The  students  receive  a 
monthly  stipend  during  their  internship. 

As  director  of  the  program,  1  feel  a 
responsibility  to  actively  seek  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  students  and  am  proud  to 
say  that  12  of  the  14  graduates  in  the 
1974-75  class  obtained  jobs  with  the 
media. 

As  a  professional  journalist  myself  for 
25  years,  1  can  see  the  value  of  such 
programs  as  the  PAR  program  here  at 
Sangamon  State  University  and  the  one 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Bill  Miller 
(Miller  is  associate  professor  and  director 
of  public  affairs  reporting  at  Sangamon 
State  University.) 


In  reference  of  your  edition  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  page  28,  regarding  Paradise 
(Calif.)  Poit,  good  story — bad  headline.  I 
think  your  headline  should  have  said 
nine  column  format  offsets  higher  rates. 

Ralph  E.  Eary 
(Eary  is  production  director,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.) 


Short  Takes 

Mrs.  Bayh  told  an  interviewer  a  couple 
of  years  ago  “Birth  is  my  career,’’  but 
in  the  past  year  her  career  has  changed. — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

9i(  *  ♦ 

The  1,000  bakers  and  confectioners 
who  had  refused  to  cross  the  picket  lines 
.  .  .  returned  to  work  to  begin  making 
the  nearly  two  cakes  and  pastries  pro¬ 
duced  each  week. — New  York  News. 
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try  to  a  (Hie-iiatkm 
viewpouit  (^the  worid-to  get 
across  that  all  meO)  womens  and 
children  do  live  under  the  same 


Takashi  Oka  is  perhaps  the  most  interna¬ 
tional  member  of  the  Monitor  staff.  Bom  and 
reared  in  Japan  and  now  an  American  citizen, 
he  has  serv^  as  the  paper’s  resident  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Hong  Kong,  Saigon,  Moscow,  Paris, 
and  now  London. 

He  derives  satisfaction  from  trying  to  con¬ 
vey  to  people  standing  in  the  wheatfields  of 
Kansas  what  it  means  to  grow  up  on  a  tidy  little 
island  with  neat  fences  separating  one  person’s 
property  from  another. 

His  assignments  have  enabled  him  to  show 
Monitor  readers  who  have  not  known  war, 
enemy  occupation,  want,  and  overpopulation 
how  it  feels  to  live  under  such  conditions. 
Through  his  global  research.  Oka  has  also  shown 
how  mankind  is  beginning  to  manage  its  planet 
—to  marshal  its  food  and  mineral  resources. 

Since  college,  he  has  perceptively  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  observed  all  races  and  conditions  of 
men.  He  began  his  journalistic  career  with  the 
Monitor  in  1954  after  graduate  work  at  Harvard. 
And  ever  since— except  for  his  three-year  stint 
with  the  New  York  Times  as  Tokyo  bureau 
chief— the  Monitor  has  been  enriched  by  his 
cultural  breadth  and  international  perspective. 

Oka  thinks  in  world  terms,  pointing  out 
what  unites  the  world’s  people.  It’s  an  approach 
that  makes  the  Monitor  distinctive— makes  it  the 
newspaper  relied  on  by  its  own 
subscribers  in  120  countries . . . 
and  by  the  19.8  million  readers 
of  the  166  newspapers  world 
wide  that  subscribe  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Service.*  A  way  of  seeing. 


roof...tlmt  fara^  events 
can  have  immediate  impact 
evem^iere.” 


Takashi  Oka 

Chief  European  Correspondent 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


'For  information  on  this  service,  write  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Inc.;  71.5  Locust  Street;  Des  Moines,  Iowa  .50.‘{04. 
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Booth  warns  holders 
of  takeover  harm 


Booth  Newspapers.  Inc.,  with  259f  of 
its  stock  bought  by  S.  1.  Newhoiise.  has 
warned  its  shareholders  in  a  letter  of 
"the  potential  harm  to  the  company,  its 
shareholders,  customers  and  readers”  of 
control  of  Booth  by  S.  1.  Newhouse. 
These  reasons  were  cited: 

— "Various  Newhouse  publications 
compete  with  subscribers  to  Parade 
magazine  (a  Booth  property); 

— "Various  Newhouse  papers  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Parade  and  as  a  result. 
Newhouse  could  engage  in  self-dealing, 
creating  a  potential  conflict  of  interest; 

— "Elimination  of  independent  Michi¬ 
gan  ownership  of  a  major  local  news¬ 
paper  group; 

— "The  reduction  of  the  public  market 
for  Booth  shares;  and 

— "The  increased  difficulties 
Newhouse  control  would  pose  to 
Booth's  expansion  program." 

Other  factors  cited 

The  letter  signed  by  James  E.  Sauter. 
president,  chief  executive  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  went  out  March  8.  Besides 
the  potential  harm  of  Newhouse  control, 
the  Booth  board  said  it  also  considered 
other  factors  at  a  February  17  meeting, 
including  the  board's  belief  that  all 
shareholders  would  benefit  from  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Booth  as  an  independent 
concern.  Newhouse's  history  of  aggres¬ 
sive  takeovers,  including  publisher  S.  1. 
Newhouse's  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
take  over  newspaper  companies,  legal 
advice  that  the  acquisition  of  control  by 
Newhouse  would  raise  serious  problems 
under  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  the  board's 
belief  that  the  company  could  be  liqui¬ 
dated  for  at  least  $60  a  share. 

In  mid-February  Newhouse's  private 
company  purchased  846.823  shares  of 
Booth  stock  at  $36  a  share;  the 
Newhouse  interests  then  offered  to 
purchase  404,850  additional  Booth 
shares  at  $36  per  share  from  the  Cran- 
brook  Educational  Community,  the  let¬ 
ter  noted.  It  continued: 

“Newhouse  subsequently  assured 
your  board  of  directors  that  his  pur¬ 
chases  were  for  'investment'  and  not  to 

quire  control  of  Booth.  Newhouse 
inen  volunteered  to  work  out  legally 
binding  agreements  to  guarantee  Booth's 
independence  for  '25  to  50  years.' 

"Your  board  analyzed  these  'assur¬ 
ances'  but  realized  that  they  could  not  be 


implemented  in  any  binding  manner  prior 
to  the  time  that  Cranbrook  planned  to 
sell  its  shares.” 

$40  a  share  bid 

The  letter  said  that  upon  advice  of  the 
company's  legal  counsel  and  investment 
banker,  the  board  authorized  a  bid  to 
Cranbrook  of  $40  per  share  for  its  block; 
Newhouse  then  increased  his  bid  to  $40 
per  share  for  this  stock. 

At  the  Booth  board  meeting  February 
25,  the  letter  said  the  board  authorized 
further  study  of  the  legal  implications  of 
Newhouse's  purchases  of  Booth  stock, 
exploration  of  a  combination  of  Booth 
with  another  company  on  a  basis  which 
the  board  believes  fair,  and  further 
studies  to  help  the  board  determine 
whether  to  recommend  liquidation  of 
Booth  rather  than  continuation  of  the 
company  as  an  independent  enterprise,  if 
circumstances  dictate  such  a  course  of 
action,  and  exploration  of  acquisitions  of 
other  companies  by  Booth. 

The  letter,  signed  March  3  by  James  E. 
Sauter,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  and  Gordon  Craig,  chairman  of  the 
board,  said  it  would  keep  shareholders 
informed  on  all  major  developments.  "In 
the  meantime,  we  are  urging  you  and  all 
other  Booth  shareholders  not  to  take  any 
hasty  action  regarding  your  investment 
in  Booth,”  it  said. 

In  an  enclosed  letter  to  all  Booth 
newspaper  employes,  Sauter  said  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  taking  place  with 
Newhouse  "in  an  effort  to  formalize  his 
'assurances'  that  his  interest  in  Booth  is 
solely  that  of  an  investor.  The  meetings 
have  been  inconclusive  but  are  continu¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  we  have  explored  a 
number  of  other  alternatives  open  to  the 
company  in  light  of  the  Newhouse  com¬ 
bined  purchases  of  approximately 
1,250.000  shares  of  Booth  stock.” 

He  said  that  at  the  board  meeting 
March  3  a  course  of  action  was  charted 
for  Booth  .  .  .  that  the  board  hoped  "you 
will  appreciate  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  offer  a  concise  picture  of  what  was 
happening  any  sooner  in  light  of  rapidly 
changing  circumstances." 

Sauter  said  that  when  employes  read 
the  shareholders  letter  they  should  know 
that  the  board  of  directors  "will  continue 
to  do  all  within  its  power  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all  employes  as  well  as  all 
shareholders.” 


E»P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


The  letter  had  also  detailed  other  is¬ 
sues  relating  to  the  February  25  meeting: 
“Your  board  was  advised  that  a  major 
company  was  ready  to  bid  $45  per  share 
for  the  Cranbrook  block  if  major  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Booth  family,  which 
owns  approximately  389f  of  Booth  stock, 
would  agree  to  sell  its  stock  at  the  same 
price.  Various  Booth  family  members 
who  are  substantial  stockholders  re¬ 
jected  the  offer  as  inadequate. 

"Your  board  received  further  oral  as¬ 
surances  that  the  Newhouse  interests 
would  not  seek  control  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers  for  an  extremely  long  period  of 
time; 

“Your  board  considered  whether  it 
could  better  serve  the  shareholders’  in¬ 
terests  by  bidding  more  for  the  Cran¬ 
brook  stock  or  by  retaining  the  com¬ 
pany's  large  cash  resources  to  promote 
external  growth  of  Booth  Newspapers. 

“After  weighing  all  issues,  including 
the  risk  that  the  Newhouse  assurances 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  implemented, 
your  board  concluded  that  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  raise  the  company’s  bid,  in¬ 
stead  to  retain  its  cash  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  company’s  business  while 
determining  whether  Newhouse’s  assur¬ 
ances  could  be  implemented. 

“Since  that  date,  further  discussions 
have  been  held  with  Newhouse  represen¬ 
tatives.  Although  differences  have  arisen 
concerning  the  meaning  of  Newhouse’s 
assurances,  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  agreement.” 

• 

Pulliam  fellowship 
applications  accepted 

Applications  for  the  third  annual  Pul¬ 
liam  Journalism  Fellowships  are  being 
accepted,  Harvey  C.  Jacobs,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  and  director  of 
the  program,  announced  March  8.  Dead¬ 
line  is  April  1. 

Fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  the 
eight  best  qualified  journalism  students 
in  the  1975-76  graduating  classes  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Those  selected  as  fellows  will  receive 
a  stipend  of  $1,575  and  will  take  part  in  a 
nine-week  seminar  of  work  and  study  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  from  June  14 
through  August  13. 

Graduates  who  plan  to  continue 
academic  work  toward  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree  are  welcome  to  apply  but  evidence 
must  be  presented  that  the  advanced  de¬ 
gree  will  be  applied  in  a  newspaper 
career. 

Application  forms  and  additional  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  Jacobs 
at  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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Time  eyes  expansion 
of  in-paper  deiivery 


James  R.  Shepley,  president.  Time 
Inc.,  told  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  (March  5)  that  if  Congress  does 
not  pass  an  appropriation  to  fund  the 
phasing  of  scheduled  second  class  postal 
increases  in  July,  some  publications  will 
be  destroyed. 

Further,  Shepley  told  the  publishers 
that  without  phasing  “alternative  deliv¬ 
ery  will  become  an  economic  impera¬ 
tive.” 

“All  of  us,  daily  or  weekly,  large  or 
small,  are  confronted  by  the  same  postal 
problem  of  soaring  costs.  Second  class 
postal  rates  for  Time  have  increased 
146%  since  1971.  We  estimate  that  for  a 
4-ounce  weekly  newspaper,  in-county 
second  class  postage  has  increased  1 17% 
since  1971.  These  increases  should  be 
measured  against  a  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index  during  the  same  period  of 
33%. 

Severe  increases 

“This  coming  July,  if  Congress  passes 
an  appropriation  to  fund  the  phasing  of 
scheduled  increases,  that  4-ounce 
weekly  will  be  paying  150%  more  than  in 
1971.  For  Time  Inc.  magazines  the  in¬ 
crease  will  amount  to  207%.  More  impor¬ 
tant  and  most  cruel,  if  phasing  is  not 
funded  in  Congress,  the  4-ounce  weekly 
will  be  up  an  estimated  683%  for  postal 
costs  this  coming  July  and  our  own 
magazines  close  to  4007c. 

“Such  price  hikes  are  making  the 
overall  cost  of  postage  comparable  to  the 
cost  of  paper,  printing  and  salaries. 

Shepley  said  Time  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  have  discussed  the  problem  with 
President  Ford.  “Yet,  the  President  re¬ 
mains  intransigent  and  many  members  of 
Congress  remain  confused,”  Shepley  re¬ 
ported. 

As  a  result,  he  said  Time  has  begun  an 
“intensive  examination  of  alternatives  to 
postal  delivery,”  which  he  believes  will 
become  an  economic  imperative  without 
phasing. 

Currently,  he  said  Time  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  six  organizations,  four 
of  them  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
other  two  private  distributors  special¬ 
izing  in  home  delivery. 

“Our  testing  areas  are  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Boston, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  northeastern 
New  Jersey.  Early  in  May  we  will  add 
one  more  test  area,  again  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  Newsday,  in  New  York’s  Long 
Island.  We  are  paying  distributors  any¬ 
where  from  5.5c  to  lOC  per  copy,  charges 
which  vary  according  to  the  complexity 
of  delivery  and  which  do  not  include 
plastic  bags  in  some  areas.  These  prices 
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could  well  be  lowered  as  experience 
builds  and  as  distributors  learn  to  oper¬ 
ate  more  economically.  If,  as  has  been 
proposed  in  Congress,  postal  boxes — 
owned  not  by  the  Post  Office  but  by  the 
individual  citizen — were  to  become 
available  to  private  distributors  as  they 
are  in  other  countries,  Canada  among 
them,  that  could  provide  a  significant 
cost  efficiency.” 

According  to  the  rate  schedule  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  an  average  copy  of  Time  or  Sports 
Illustrated  in  zones  I  and  2  will  be  about 
8.2c  in  1979,  Shepley  said.  Without  phas¬ 
ing,  however,  that  cost  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  this  coming  July.  “Certainly  at  8.2C 
a  copy  for  Postal  Service  delivery  the 
potential  of  alternative  delivery  is  quite 
substantial.”  he  noted. 

“Time  Inc.  is  not.  of  course,  the  only 
publisher  actively  exploring  alternative 
delivery.  In  the  near  future  we  will  be 
cooperating  with  Ne\\\s\\eek  and  U.S. 
News.  We  are  already  using  private  de¬ 
livery  organizations  in  cooperation  with 
a  number  of  monthly  magazines  as  well 
as  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  As  alternative 
delivery  grows,  so  will  the  potential  gain 
for  the  distributors,  with  increasing  op¬ 
portunities  for  economic  streamlining 
and  efficiencies. 

National  system  possible 

“For  some,  perhaps  even  many 
weekly  newspapers  and  smaller  dailies, 
the  establishment  of  truly  national  dis¬ 
tributors  other  than  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  of  immediate  and  direct  in¬ 
terest.  If  in-county  rates  go  up  over 
600%,  and  if  they  do  so  more  precipi¬ 
tately  than  anticipated,  alternative  deliv¬ 
ery  will  come  close  to  reality.  Some  of 
you,  I’m  sure,  can  remember  when  in¬ 
county  delivery  was  free. 

“For  all  of  you,  alternative  delivery, 
even  if  you  never  use  it,  is  meaningful.  It 
could  easily  result  in  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  pieces  of  mail  no  longer  moving 
through  the  Postal  Service.  Last  year, 
1975,  saw  the  first  peacetime  reduction 
in  mail  volume  since  the  ’30s.  If  alterna¬ 
tive  delivery  reduces  volume  even 
further,  over  and  above  anticipated  re¬ 
ductions  resulting  from  electronic  funds 
transfer  and  from  the  use  of  computer 
terminals  for  information  exchange,  the 
problems  of  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
greatly  aggravated. 

“In  fact,  less  than  three  weeks  ago  a 
Government  witness  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  testified  that  “the 
most  ominous  of  the  [Postal]  Service’s 
problems  was  the  drop  in  mail  volume.” 
The  witness  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 


demand  for  mail  service  is  not  as  inelas¬ 
tic  as  previously  thought.  Unfortunately 
declining  volume  will  bring  little  reduc¬ 
tion  in  costs  and  the  Postal  Service  is 
likely  to  go  on  increasing  its  rates  in  an 
unavailing  attempt  to  maintain  revenue. 
That  will  spare  no  one.  It  is  a  situation 
the  present  Postmaster  General  recog¬ 
nizes  and  is  struggling  earnestly  to  cope 
with.  Unless  the  White  House  also  rec¬ 
ognizes  it  and  budgets  accordingly,  or 
unless  the  Congress  asserts  its  will  and 
provides  funding  for  phasing  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  present  White  House  policy, 
there  is  little  hope  that  an  even  more 
serious  crisis  can  be  averted. 

“If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  sink  his  feet  ever  more 
firmly  in  concrete,  then  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming  a 
bigger,  more  monumental  New  York 
City.  Congress  recognized  that  danger  in 
1974  when  it  passed  by  overwhelming 
majorities  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  a  law  to  extend  by  phasing  the 
scheduled  increases  in  postal  rates.  What 
we  are  urgently  asking  of  the  President  is 
simply  that  he  carry  out  the  law  and 
budget  the  appropriation  it  requires. 

“Beyond  the  urgency  of  phasing,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Postal  Service  requires 
longer-range  policy  revisions.  Even  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  has  opposed  aid  to  the 
Postal  Service,  agrees  that  if  the  Service 
collapses  it  will  have  to  be  bailed  out — 
expensively.  And  let  me  add,  messily 
and  interminably.  The  Hanley  bill  in  the 
House  and  the  McGee  bill  before  the 
Senate  both  have  provisions  which  seek 
longer-range  solutions.  These  bills  de¬ 
serve  support  in  your  own  and  in  the 
nation’s  interest,  as  does  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  challenge  to  secure  funding  for 
phasing. 

“As  editors  and  publishers  you  play 
important  roles  in  your  communities. 
You  exert  an  influence  on  your  elected 
representatives  in  Washington  that  is  not 
insubstantial.  I  urge  you  to  make  that 
influence  felt.” 


Contempt  sentence 
set  aside  in  Fla. 

The  Florida  4th  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  set  aside  a  contempt  of  court  sen¬ 
tence  against  Mary  Jo  Tierney,  former 
reporter  for  Today  in  Cocoa,  Fla. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  that  she  was 
twice  guilty  of  the  offense  for  not  telling 
a  grand  jury  where  she  got  information 
about  its  investigation  of  an  area  police 
chief. 

Tierney,  who  has  returned  to  school, 
had  refused  to  answer  the  grand  jury’s 
questions  saying  that  under  the  First 
Amendment,  she  had  a  right  to  protect 
her  sources. 
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News  content  increases  in  dailies 


I  For  the  first  time  in  10  years^  the 

I  ratio  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
total  content  of  newspapers  declined 
in  1975  compared  to  1974  in  news- 
g  papers  measured  by  Media  Records. 
I  The  advertising  ratio  dropped  to 

163.7%  in  1975  from  65.6%  in  1974. 
News  content  increased  to  34.7%  in 
1975  from  32.9%  in  1974.  The  office 
or  house  linage  ratio  increased  to 
1.6%  from  1.5%. 


In  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Provinces 
of  Canada,  members  of  the  Canadian 
Paperworkers  Union  (CPU)  have  been 
putting  newsprint  mills  back  on-stream. 
There  are  isolated  mills  where  contract 
differences  must  still  be  resolved  but 
production  is  expected  at  these  plants 
within  the  next  several  weeks.  Only 
Boise  Cascade's  Ontario-Minnesota 
plant  is  still  on  strike. 

After  the  seven  month  newsprint 
strike,  controlled  delight  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  over  the  contract  settlements. 
Most  wage  increases  the  first  year  are  for 
14  percent  with  10  percent  the  second 
year  and  8  percent  the  third.  The  Federal 
Government’s  anti-inflation  board  has 
approved  first  year  wage  increases  of  14 
percent. 

However,  CPU  members  on  the  West 
Coast  had  a  roll  back  of  1.1  percent  in 
their  contract  by  the  anti-inflation  board. 
The  signed  contract  had  as  a  first  year 
increase  16.1  percent  which  exceeded 
the  14  percent  guideline.  The  board,  be¬ 
cause  of  historical  wage  relationships  on 
the  West  Coast,  reduced  the  settlement 
only  in  the  first  year  of  the  contract  to  15 
percent. 

Just  recently,  anti-inflation  board  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Donald  Tansley,  imposed  a 
$125,000  fine  against  Irving  Pulp  and 
Paper  because  the  company  defied  selec¬ 
tive  wage  and  price  controls.  Irving  and 
the  CPU  negotiated  a  contract  with  a 
first  year  wage  increase  of  23.8  percent. 
The  administrator  upheld  the  anti¬ 
inflation  board’s  ruling  that  the  23.8  per¬ 
cent  increase  exceeded  the  board’s 
guideline’s. 

Henry  Lorrain,  president  of  the  CPU. 
said  the  union  would  draft  a  petition  to 
be  sent  to  the  cabinet.  It  is  expected  that 
the  union  will  formally  appeal  Tansley’s 
decision  to  the  newly  created  anti¬ 
inflation  appeals  tribunal. 

Lorrain  said  the  union  had  not  been 
able  to  determine  if  the  Irving  company 
would  also  appeal  the  administrator’s 
decision  and  went  on  the  say,  “.  .  .  I’m 
quite  sure  our  local  union  people  will  be 


the  drop  was  from  64.9%  to  63%;  for 
Sunday  papers  it  went  from  66.8% 
to  65.7%. 

Morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  decreased  their  average 
pages  per  issue  in  1975,  also.  Morn¬ 
ing  papers  published  60  pages  per 
issue  against  63  in  1974. 

Evening  papers  published  53 
pages  per  issue  against  57  pages  in 
1974. 

Sunday  papers  had  an  average 
size  of  180  pages  in  1975  compared 


urging  the  company  to  appeal.” 

In  defense  of  the  higher  wage  settle¬ 
ment,  Lorrain  stated  there  is  a  "clear 
unquestioned  historical  relationship”  be¬ 
tween  wages  for  pulp  and  paper  mill 
workers  in  Eastern  Canada  and  wood¬ 
lands  workers  in  Ontario.  Before  the 
controls  became  law,  the  woodlands 
workers  had  signed  contracts  with  higher 
wages.  The  anti-inflation  board  said  it 
recognized  the  historical  relationship  but 
that  parity  could  not  be  incorporated  in 
the  guidelines. 


Renovation  at  mills 
to  cost  $15  million 

Domtar  Newsprint  Limited  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  to  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  million  in  the  next  two  years 
to  replace  obsolete  equipment  and 
achieve  higher  machine  efficiencies  at 
newsprint  mills  in  Dolbeau,  Quebec  and 
Red  Rock,  Ontario. 

Renovation  of  the  paper  machines  at 
Dolbeau  will  include  complete  replace¬ 
ment  of  dryer  sections,  dryer  gears  and 
machine  drives.  The  new  equipment  will 
permit  speeds  in  excess  of  3000  feet  a 
minute.  One  machine  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  June  I976  and 
the  second  by  early  1977.  At  the  Red 
Rock  mill  a  half  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  to  modernize  the  fourdrinier  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  newsprint  machine. 

Domtar  announced  recently  a  $25  per 
ton  increase  on  all  grades  of  newsprint  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  effective  March  lO. 


The  union  is  contending  that  the  recent 
decisions  represent  government  inter¬ 
vention  and  interference  in  the  legitimate 
pursuit  of  contract  settlements. 

Newsprint  producers  have  been  an¬ 
nouncing  price  increases  of  $20  and  $25 
per  ton  and  last  week  Crown  Zellerbach 
in  the  U.S.  said  30  pound  newsprint  in  its 
Western  Region  would  go  to  $305  a  ton 


Pate  Garland 


Pate  succeeds  Garland 
as  production  head 

H.  Gardner  Pate  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Pittshiirf>h  Press, 
effective  April  5.  succeeding  Henry  H. 
Garland  who  is  retiring. 

Pate,  49.  has  been  production  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  also  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper,  for  the  past  four 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  for 
seven  years. 

Garland,  retiring  at  age  65  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Scripps-Howard  policy  after 
more  than  50  years  of  newspaper  work 
here,  will  remain  on  hand  to  complete 
several  special  ongoing  projects  in  which 
he  has  been  involved. 

Garland  started  in  1925  with  the 
Pittshiirf’li  Post,  which  became  the 
Post-Gazette  two  years  later.  He  was 
named  P-G  production  manager  in  1 949, 
and  lO  years  later  became  production 
manager  of  the  Press. 


up  from  $280,  effective  April  I. 

“Canadian  watchers’’  similar  to 
Kremlin  and  China  watchers  but  not  to¬ 
tally  committed  to  observing  political 
developments,  will  now  begin  to  assess 
future  newsprint  price  increases,  techni¬ 
cal  improvements  in  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  and  profit  levels  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills. 

The  immediate  and  most  critical  ob¬ 
servation  will  concern  the  possible  na¬ 
tional  rail  strike  that  could  take  place 
within  30  to  60  days.  Operating  unions  of 
both  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  are  in  con¬ 
ciliation  talks. 

Other  parallel  developments  include 
announcement  from  Abitibi  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  that  its  1975  earnings  were  down 
and  the  second  half  showed  a  $6. 1  mil¬ 
lion  loss.  The  full  year  net  dropped  7 1 
percent  with  sales  climbing  to  $764  mil¬ 
lion  from  $552  million.  The  company 
blamed  the  strike  for  the  second  half  re¬ 
sults. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa 
tion  (CPPA)  reported  last  week  a  drop  in 
shipments  of  newsprint  from  Canadian 
producers  in  1975.  The  report  also  said 
consumption  in  the  U.S.  fell  an  esti¬ 
mated  960,000  tons  and  the  effect  on  the 
Canadian  industry  was  impacted  by  a 
120,000  ton  increase  in  U.S.  newsprint 
production. 


For  morning  newspapers  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ratio  dropped  from  65.5% 
to  63.2%  in  1975;  for  evening  papers 


to  188  m  1974. 


Newsprint  mills  going  on-stream 
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interviews  with  Lee  &  Tina  Hiils 
By  Caria  Marie  Rupp 


Lee  Hills:  A  reporter 


in  the  executive  suite 


“Hard  work  is  the  father  of  good 
luck”  and  “preparation  is  the  mother  of 
opportunity”  are  a  couple  of  one-liners 
that  sound  simple.  But  try  practicing 
them. 

Lee  Hills  did. 

Hills,  who  will  be  70  on  May  28.  is  the 
first  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  Inc.  He 
was  interviewed  by  E&P  in  his  office 
overlooking  Biscayne  Bay  and  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Causeway  linking  Miami  with  Miami 
Beach. 

Those  catch-phrases  have  meaning  for 
him  ...  he  has  lived  them  .  .  .  They've 
been  effective  in  his  career  spanning 
over  half  a  century — from  reporter  on  a 
tiny  weekly  paper  in  Utah  to  managing 
the  country's  recently-merged,  largest 
and  progressive  newspaper  group. 

“I'm  always  a  little  scared  when  I 
have  to  make  a  big  speech  or  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  or  the 
stockholders— or  when  I  interviewed 
some  famous  person. 

"So  1  always  prepare  for  what  1  have 
to  do.  I  believe  preparation  and  hard 
work  have  a  lot  to  do  with  what  chances 
you  get  and  how  well  you  do.”  Hills 
said. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  ranks 
to  become,  in  1%7.  the  first  person  out¬ 
side  the  Knight  family  to  be  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  How  did  he  get  his 
various  positions  of  prominence? 

Helpful  bosses 

"It's  a  combination  of  several  things,” 
Hills  reflected.  “One,  I've  always  had 
good  bosses  who  went  out  of  their  way  to 
teach  me  things.”  He  got  a  job  at  the 
Price  (Utah)  News  Advocate  at  14  doing 
anything  from  sweeping  the  floor,  help¬ 
ing  print  the  paper,  selling  advertising  to 
writing  school  news;  by  18  he  was  editor. 
The  boss,  said  Hills,  “took  me  by  the 
hand  and  showed  me  how  to  interview 
people.”  While  his  training  “ended  with 
Jack  Knight,”  there  were  “a  lot  of 
people  in  between”  who  helped  him,  he 
said. 

"1  got  excellent  training  working  for 
Scripps-Howard  (10  years  in  various 
news  executive  capacities).  1  was  thrust 
into  things  at  an  early  age.  My  biggest 
opportunity  has  been  working  for  Jack 
and  Jim  Knight,  the  finest  people  to  work 
for,  and  it  has  been  a  rewarding  33  years: 
I  stayed  with  the  Knights  instead  of 
going  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  1 
was  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

“While  my  main  orientation  has  been 
editorial.  I've  always  had  my  hand  in 
business.” 
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Hills  believes  editorial  ambition  and 
profit-making  are  "one  and  the  same”; 
that  editorial  and  management  excel¬ 
lence  are  inseparable.  He's  devoted  to 
the  philosophy  that  newspapers  can  be 
run  to  make  money  and  be  good  in  quality. 

Striving  essential 

.  .  .  “Editorial  excellence  is  an  ambition 
which  must  be  pursued  anew  each 
day — never  ending,  never  totally 
achieved.”  That  "striving,”  he  says,  "is 
essential.” 

Total  revenues  were  $122.8  million  the 
year  in  which  Hills  became  KNl  presi¬ 
dent,  and  six  years  later  in  1973  in  his  last 
year  as  president,  the  figure  was  $341.9 
million.  The  197.5  revenue  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  under  Hills'  helm  is 
$593  million. 

“I  think  our  newspapers  are  known  for 
quality.  We've  been  very  candid  in  our 


public  statements  and  try  to  report  things 
without  embellishment — the  good  and 
the  bad  sides.  Since  we  became  a  public 
company  in  1969,  we’ve  avoided  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  having  people  think  we  could 
do  no  wrong  and  being  disappointed  with 
another  development  and  think  we  could 
do  no  right.  Because  we  have  been  can¬ 
did,  our  statements  have  been  more 
like  a  reporter's  and  not  like  promotion.” 

While  his  head  is  now  filled  with  facts 
and  figures  in  running  K-R,  Hills  looks 
fondly  upon  those  reporting  days. 

“My  chief  love  has  been  news- 
editorial.  The  most  fun  of  any  job  I've 
had  has  been  as  a  reporter;  although,  I 
believe  the  highest  title  in  newspapers  is 
being  editor.  I  don't  have  time  anymore 
to  work  at  the  fun  of  being  a  reporter.” 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  when  he  was 
Premier  in  the  Kremlin,  was  the  last 
famous  person  Hills  said  he  interviewed, 
and  he  recalls  that  Khrushchev  was  his 
most  difficult. 


Tina  Hills:  A  housewife 
in  communications 


Tina  Hills  crossed  her  fingers  when  I 
said  I  understand  she  is  to  be  the  first 
woman  president  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association,  which  fights  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  particularly  in  Latin 
America.  Smiling,  she  said:  “If  I  make 
it.” 

She  was  kidding,  of  course.  Mrs.  Hills, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  El  Mundo  newspaper,  and  head 
of  radio,  tv  and  film  enterprises  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  will  be  president  of 
that  organization  in  1977. 

Argentina  Schifano  Hills  was  unami- 
mously  elected  to  second  vicepresident  of 
the  lAPA  last  October  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  this  position  leads  to  the  pres¬ 
idency. 

But  as  the  first  woman,  she  will  be  the 
second  Hills  to  run  lAPA.  Her  husband, 
Lee  Hills,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 


Inc.,  and  one  of  the  lAPA  founders,  was 
president  in  1967-68,  a  period  in  which 
Mrs.  Hills  organized,  hosted  and  di¬ 
rected  the  1967  lAPA  25th  anniversary 
general  assembly  in  San  Juan. 

The  marriage  of  Tina  and  Lee — on  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1963,  in  New  York — was  the 
culmination  of  an  lAPA  romance  after 
their  spouses  died. 

Lee’s  wife  Eileen  died  less  than  a  year 
after  Tina’s  husband  Angel  Ramos  died 
in  1960.  Lee  and  Tina  continued  attend¬ 
ing  lAPA  functions  separately  and 
“were  sort  of  thrown  together,”  as  Lee 
calls  it.  “1  eventually  talked  her  into 
marrying  me.  It  was  a  great  move — the 
smartest  thing  I  ever  did.”  he  said. 

Tina  and  Lee  Hills  are  the  only  couple 
to  have  individually  received  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  prize  for  contributions  to  inter- 
American  relations.  Tina  told  the 


Clradualc  .School  of  Jotiinalism  she 
wanted  her  1967  honorarium  to  go  It)- 
wards  a  iournalism  scholarship  to  a 
Puerto  Rican  student.  Thuuigh  Ivl 
Mundo,  Mrs.  Hills  has  financed  studies 
in  P.R.  and  the  U.S.  for  dozens  of 
Spanish-speaking  young  people.  Angel 
Ramos  was  a  Cabot  medalist  in  1950  and 
Hills  got  his  in  1946  when  he  was  Miami 
Herald  managing  editor. 

“She’s  a  wonderfully  warm  person 
with  a  lot  of  friends;  a  fine  executive  and 
leader — greatly  respected  by  rank  and  file 
who  work  for  her,”  Lee  says  about  Tina. 
“We’ve  talked  about  every  facet  of 
newspapers.  .  .  .  We  think  that  single 
paper  ownership  and  group  operation 
both  have  their  advantages. 

“1  couldn’t  get  all  the  things  done 
without  her  help,”  he  had  elaborated  for 
E&P  in  the  interview  with  him  in  his 
office.  “She  organizes  me,  is  superb  at 
entertaining,  packs  and  almost  always 
travels  with  me.”  They  are  in  constant 
transit  between  Miami  and  Detroit  on 
Lee’s  business.  Tina  is  in  San  Juan  a 
week  out  of  every  month,  going  on  her 
own,  with  Lee  coming  on  weekends.  She 
also  works  out  of  an  office  in  her  home. 

The  meeting  with  Mrs.  Hills  was  in 
their  beautiful,  fashionable  Miami  home, 
filled  with  lovely  art  pieces — most 
picked  or  created  by  Mrs.  Hills.  “We 
collect  what  we  like — mixing  old  and 
new.”  You  see  European  paintings 
among  Chinese  art;  antiques  and  porce¬ 
lains  with  art  of  Larry  Zox,  Helen  Fran- 
kenthaler  and  Frank  Stella.  At  their  De¬ 
troit  apartment,  she  noted,  they  have 
mixed  pre-Columbian,  a  Gottlieb  and 
tapestries  with  modern  art.  “One  piece 
enriches  another.” 

Displaying  needlepoint  and  the 
“nun’s”  pillows  she  started  working  on 
at  a  newspaper  convention.  Mrs.  Hills 
said:  “1  think  it’s  important  that  a 
businesswoman  can  also  be  a  house¬ 
wife.” 

“1  have  no  axe  to  grind.  I’ve  never  felt 
as  a  career  woman  to  have  to  espouse  my 
cause  to  advance.  As  a  woman  1  never 
needed  to  do  that.  I  was  aware  of  the 
opportunities  available  and  competed.” 

Born  in  Pola.  Istria,  Italy.  October  4, 
1921,  as  the  first  of  five  children,  she 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  14 
with  her  parents.  Vincent  and  Argentina 
Schifano,  who  still  live  in  New  York. 
She  learned  English,  became  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  attended  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  began  a  career  at  18  as  an 
executive  for  the  Italian  food  and  candy 
concern,  Buitoni-Perugina.  She  had  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  concern’s  Brooklyn 
store  after  six  months  and  in  a  year  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  store,  learning 
purchasing,  packaging,  accounting,  sell¬ 
ing  and  promoting. 

Upon  marriage  to  Ramos,  Tina  be¬ 
came  a  housewife,  but  because  of  her 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Gag  test  puts  jurists’ 
philosophies  on  scales 


•  "The  First  Amendment,  after  all,  v.v 
only  one  part  of  an  entire  Constitution." 

*  *  * 

•  "The  sn^ftestion  that  there  are 
limits  upon  the  public’s  rif>ht  to  know 
what  f>oes  on  in  the  courts  causes  me 
deep  concern." 

*  Jjc  * 

•  "The  right  of  a  public  trial  is  not 
one  belonging  to  the  public,  but  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  accused." 

*  :jc  ^ 

•  "The  knowledge  that  every  criminal 
trial  is  subject  to  contemporaneous  re¬ 
view  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion  is  an 
effective  restraint  on  possible  abuse  of 
Judicial  power." 

*  *  * 

In  the  last  30  years  these  views  have 
been  expressed  by  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  opinions  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  general,  and  to  fair  trials,  in  particular. 
(In  the  order  of  presentation;  Harry 
Blackmun.  Potter  Stewart.  John  M.  Har¬ 
lan.  and  Hugo  Black). 

The  question  now  of  special  concern 
to  the  new  media  is.  how  will  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  balance  those  philosophies 
to  settle  the  clash  between  the  command 
of  the  First  Amendment  (Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press)  and  the  requirement  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  (In  all  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions.  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed). 

The  determination  will  be  made, 
perhaps  before  the  close  of  the  court's 
present  term  in  June,  to  stem  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  judicial  "gag  orders" — mainly 
in  state  courts — which  have  been 
obstructing  the  normal  news  coverage  of 
trials  of  persons  accused  of  serious 
crimes.  While  the  test  case  arises  from 
the  imposition  of  secrecy  rules  in  a  Neb¬ 
raska  court  the  decision  will  have  broad 
reach  into  all  of  the  courts  and  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Defending  his  initial  rules  restricting 
coverage  of  the  Erwin  Charles  Simants 
trial  for  several  murders.  District  Judge 
Hugh  Stuart  in  Lincoln  County.  Neb¬ 
raska.  staked  his  judicial  reputation  on  a 
forecast  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
maintain  the  equality  of  the  First  and  the 
Sixth  Amendments  by  some  kind  of  re¬ 
straints  on  the  news  media. 

'Let  Congress  act,'  Holmes  said 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his 
classic  opinion  in  the  Schenck  Case  in 
1919.  may  have  suggested  the  more 
likely  solution  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  colli¬ 


sion.  Let  Congress  act.  he  proposed,  to 
prevent  "the  substantive  evils"  (in  this 
case  the  interference  with  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial)  if  modern  news  coverage  has 
created  "a  clear  and  present  danger." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  number  of 
appeals  since  1919  has  granted  new  trials 
for  convicted  criminals  where  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  publicity  destroyed  the 
impartiality  of  juries,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  court  has  never  condoned  a  pre¬ 
vious  restraint  on  publication  of  news 
emanating  from  the  courts.  Rather,  the 
highest  court  has  usually  put  the  blame 
on  the  trial  judges  for  not  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  on  attorneys  and  court  person¬ 
nel  and  sequestering  the  juries  so  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  publicity. 

Where  trials  in  federal  courts  have 
been  involved  there  has  been  no  special 
problem  because  they  must  operate 
under  rules  set  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  code  for  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  stressed  in  the  1966  reversal  of 
the  conviction  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  for 
killing  his  wife.  The  fundamental  error, 
wrote  Justice  Tom  Clark,  was  that  the 
trial  judge  held  he  lacked  the  power  to 
shut  off  publicity  before  and  during  the 
trial. 

"The  judge."  Clark  stated,  "never 
considered  other  means  to  protect  the 
jury  from  outside  intluence.  He  might 
have  proscribed  extrajudicial  statements 
by  law  yers,  w  itnesses  and  court  officials. 
He  could  have  warned  reporters  of  the 
impropriety  of  publishing  material  not  in¬ 
troduced  in  court." 

Four  present  members  of  the  court — 
Harlan.  Brennan.  White  and  Stewart — 
concurred  in  that  opinion.  They  also 
subscribed  to  the  commentary  by  Justice 
Clark  that  "the  press  does  not  simply 
publish  information  about  trials  but 
guards  against  the  miscarriage  of  justice 
by  subjecting  the  police,  prosecutors  and 
judicial  processes  to  extensive  scrutiny 
and  criticism." 

Handmaiden  of  justice 

The  brief  by  17  media  organizations  in 
the  current  appeal  from  gag  orders  relies 
heavily  on  Clark's  obiter  dicta  in  the 
Sheppard  decision,  stressing  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  restraining  orders  against  news 
coverage  could  allow  judicial  misconduct 
to  go  unreported.  Clark's  opinion  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  the  "responsibile 
press"  which  "has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  handmaiden  of  effective  judicial 
administration,  especially  in  the  criminal 
field." 

"Its  function  in  this  regard.”  Clark 
noted,  "is  diKumented  by  an  impressive 
record  of  service  over  several  centuries 
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.  .  .  We  have  constantly  required  that  the 
press  have  a  free  hand,  even  though  we 
sometimes  deplore  its  sensationalism." 

Only  a  year  earlier,  writing  the  court's 
decision  that  upset  the  conviction  of  Bil¬ 
lie  Sol  Estes  on  swindling  charges  in  a 
Texas  trial.  Justice  Clark  had  not  been  so 
lenient  in  his  view  of  massive  pretrial 
publicity. 

"Pretrial  can  create  a  major  problem 
for  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case."  he 
wrote.  "Indeed,  it  may  be  more  harmful 
than  publicity  during  the  trial  for  it  may 
set  the  community  opinion  as  to  guilt  or 
innocence  .  .  . 

"While  maximum  freedom  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  press  in  carrying  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  in  a  democratic  society  its 
exercise  must  necessarily  be  subject  to 
the  maintenance  of  absolute  fairness  in 
the  judicial  process  .  .  .  We  have  always 
held  that  the  atmosphere  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  fair  trial — the  most 
fundamental  of  all  freedoms — must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs." 

Ignorance  is  not  required 

It  was  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  who 
said,  in  an  IS()7  decision,  that  "the 
theory  of  the  law  is  that  a  juror  who  has 
formed  an  opinion  cannot  be  impartial." 
but  "it  is  not  required  that  jurors  be  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  issues  in¬ 
volved."  This  philosophy  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  many  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  sustain  convictions  rather  than 
reverse  them  because  the  defendant 
claimed  a  prejudicial  atmosphere  had 
been  generated  by  news  stories. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  voting  for  a 
new  trial  in  the  precedent  case  of  Irvin 
vs.  Dowd  ( I%1 ).  excoriated  the  press  for 
inciting  a  situation  where  90  percent  of 
the  370  prospective  jurors  said  they  held 
an  opinion  that  l.eslie  Irvin  was.  indeed, 
a  mass  murderer. 

"The  Court."  wrote  Frankfurter,  who 
rarely  sided  with  the  press  in  First 
Amendment  cases,  "has  not  yet  decided 
that  the  fair  administration  of  criminal 
justice  must  be  subordinated  to  another 
safeguard  of  our  constitutional  system — 
freedom  of  the  press,  properly  con¬ 
ceived.  The  Court  has  not  yet  decided 
that,  while  convictions  must  be  reversed 
and  miscarriages  of  justice  result  be¬ 
cause  the  minds  of  jurors  or  potential 
jurors  were  poisoned,  the  poisoner  is 
constitutionally  protected  in  plying  his 
trade." 

News  stories  that  depicted  Jack  Ro¬ 
land  Murphy,  alias  Murph  the  Surf,  as 
the  notorious  thief  of  the  Star  of  India 
sapphire  from  a  New  York  museum,  al¬ 
most  won  him  a  new  trial  in  Florida  last 
year  on  robbery  charges.  But  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  majority  took  a  broad  view 
of  the  publicity  about  the  defendant's 
flamboyant  life  style  and  found  that  ven¬ 
iremen  in  the  voir  dire  didn't  indicate 
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Chicago  Sun-Times 
sues  for  FBI  records 

A  suit  seeking  access  to  FBI  records  of 
the  1953-54  surveillance  of  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheimer,  father  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
was  filed  February  1 1  by  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  suit,  filed 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
charges  the  FBI  failed  to  respond  to  a 
request  for  the  records  within  the  time 
limit  provided  by  the  act. 

The  suit  further  contends  that  the 
FBI’s  parent  body,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  also  failed  to  act  on  an  appeal  to  it 
following  the  inaction  by  the  FBI. 

Clarence  M.  Kelley,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  was 
named  a  defendant  in  the  suit  along  with 
the  FBI. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  November  26 
request  by  Stuart  H.  Loory,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  associate  editor,  for  the  FBI 
data. 

Although  the  material  wasn’t  forth¬ 
coming,  Loory  on  December  28  dis¬ 
closed  how  the  FBI  wiretapped  and  bug¬ 
ged  conversations  between  Op- 
penheimer  and  his  lawyers  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  stripped 
Oppenheimer  of  his  security  clearance 
late  in  1953. 

Loory  reported  that  Harold  P.  Green, 
now  a  law  professor  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington 
and  the  person  who  drew  the  security- 
risk  charges  against  Oppenheimer  in 
1953,  had  told  of  the  continuing  FBI  sur¬ 
veillance  of  Oppenheimer. 

Loory  noted  that  the  disclosure  by 
Green,  who  was  a  lawyer  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  1953,  “amounts 
to  an  accusation  that  the  FBI  willfully 
and  illegally  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
lawyer-client  privilege,  and  put  Op¬ 
penheimer  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
his  attempt  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  that  he  was  disloyal  to  the  nation 
and  was  a  security  risk.’’ 

Oppenheimer  ultimately  was  exoner¬ 
ated  and  received  the  AEC’s  highest 
honor  in  1963,  when  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  cited  him  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  nuclear  energy  program. 

Loory’s  request  to  the  FBI  sought  all 
documents  relating  to  the  Oppenheimer 
surveillance. 

Kelley,  in  a  letter  mailed  to  the  Sun- 
Times  December  31,  after  expiration  of 
the  time  limit  for  action  under  the  act, 
said  additional  time  was  needed  to  de¬ 
termine  if  release  of  the  requested  mate¬ 
rial  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  privacy  of  Oppenheimer’s 
relatives  and  heirs. 

The  suit  states,  “The  letter  neither 
specified  the  amount  of  additional  time 
necessary  nor  stated  any  exemptions  to 
the  act  pursuant  to  which  disclosure  was 
being  withheld.’’ 
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Bell  to  charge 
20c  for  pay  call 


Patty's  jury  pkked 
—7  women,  5  men 


Tabloid  plays  5 
heads  on  page  1 


What  to  do  when  there’s  a  rash  of 
fast-breaking  news  including  a  local 
story  on  a  rest  home  fire  which  killed  six 
persons? 

An  outstanding  fire  picture  would  have 
helped,  but  with  lack  of  such  here’s  the 
page  one  makeup  decided  on  by  Chicago 
Sun-Times  managing  editor  Ralph  Otwell 
and  night  managing  editor  Frank 
McHugh,  who  lays  out  page  one. 

It’s  been  done  a  lot  of  times,  particu¬ 
larly  with  tabloids,  but  this  treatment  ap¬ 
proximates  a  front  page  news  summary 
except  that  headlines  were  used  and 
small  type  refers  to  the  stories  in«ide. 


Bicentennial  tab 
has  184  pages 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Patriot-News  inserted  as  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  paper  on  Sunday,  February  22,  1976, 
a  184-page  Bicentennial  tabloid. 

It  was  preprinted  and  inventoried  for 
distribution  on  the  above  date.  The  full 
color  front  page  featured  the  original 
watercolor  painting  by  Nick  Ruggieri, 
head  of  the  Patriot-News  art  department 
who  created  the  famous  76  paintings  now 
on  tour  throughout  Pennsylvania  in  a 
specially  built  trailer. 

607  retailers,  Pennsylvania  corpora¬ 
tions,  organizations  and  groups  partici¬ 
pated  with  advertising,  according  to  Er¬ 
nest  P.  Reed,  advertising  director. 

Revere  Stoner,  state  editor,  handled 
the  editorial  content  which  centered  on 
the  Bicentennial  history  of  Central 
Pennsylvania. 


Publisher  succumbs 


Clifford  C.  Oat  Sr.,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  Co.  died  February  13 
while  on  vacation  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


NLRB  upholds  union 
shop  provisions 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
refused  to  grant  William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 
and  M.  Stanton  Evans  an  administrative 
order  declaring  unlawful  the  provisions 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  that 
requires  them  to  be  members  of  the 
Television  and  Radio  Artists  union. 

The  NLRB  decision  follows  court  liti¬ 
gation  against  AFTRA  by  Buckley  and 
Evans  that  culminated  over  a  year  ago  in 
the  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  consider 
their  claim. 

The  board  noted  that  during  the  oral 
argument  counsel  for  AFTRA  repeated 
the  union’s  position  that  all  the  union  can 
lawfully  require  of  Buckley  and  Evans 
under  the  union  security  provisions  is 
“financial  core  membership’’ — that  is, 
the  payment  of  union  dues  and  fees.  * 

The  NLRB  added  that  counsel  for 
Buckley  and  Evans  had  conceded  that 
his  clients  never  requested  the  union  or 
the  broadcasting  companies  which  air 
their  views  to  state  in  writing  that  the 
payment  of  the  uniformly  required  dues 
and  initiation  fees  would  satisfy  the 
union  shop  provisions  without  any  re¬ 
quirement  of  full-fledged  membership. 

“The  petitioners  thus  have  never  ac¬ 
tually  tested  AFTRA’ s  policy  in  this  re¬ 
spect,’’  the  board  observed. 

“With  respect  to  the  petition  herein, 
there  is  no  dispute  and  the  law  is  admit¬ 
tedly  clear  that  a  union  .  .  .  can  only 
require  the  payment  of  periodic  dues 
and  initiation  fees  after  the  statutory 
30-day  period  and  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  require  ‘full-fledged 
membership’  or  any  other  type  of  mem¬ 
bership,’’  the  board  said  in  its  opinion, 
“and  a  termination  of  employment  for 
reasons  other  than  nonpayment  of  such 
dues  and  fees  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
(National  Labor  Relations)  Act. 
“Likewise,  a  refusal  to  employ  an  in 
dividual  who  refused  to  become  a 
member  of  AFTRA  or  any  other  union 
would  also  be  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

“Therefore,  there  is  no  justifiable 
issue  to  be  decided  or  uncertainty  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  issuance  of  a  declaratory 
order.” 

Buckley,  who  appears  as  the  host  of 
the  television  program,  “Firing  Line,” 
and  Evans,  who  appears  on  the  radio 
program,  “Spectrum,”  originally  sued  in 
federal  court  on  grounds  that  AFTRA’s 
union  shop  agreements  constituted  an 
“unreasonable  restraint”  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

A  U.  S.  district  judge  upheld  their  ar¬ 
gument,  but  the  decision  was  overturned 
by  the  2nd  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  which 
said  they  should  have  taken  their  case  to 
the  NLRB.  The  litigants  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  ruled  against  con¬ 
sidering  the  case. 
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USIA  holds  bicen 
briefings  for 
foreign  newsmen 

In  this  Bicentennial  year,  the  world  is 
going  to  be  better  informed  than  ever 
before  on  our  presidential  election — 
thanks  to  the  Washington  and  New  York 
Foreign  Press  Centers  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Under  supervision  of  Thomas  Elliston, 
coordinator  for  the  Press  Centers'  elec¬ 
tion  activities.  187  offices  in  1 1 1  coun¬ 
tries  are  informing  foreign  media  of  a 
three-pronged  program  arranged  to  give 
their  reporters  expert  knowledge  of  the 
American  election  process. 

These  are  the  features; 

1.  A  seminar  program,  already  begun 
in  both  Washington  and  New  York,  to 
give  correspondents  from  abroad  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  informal  lectures  where  they  may 
interrupt  at  any  time  with  questions. 

2.  Ten  foreign  reporters  from 
Washington  and  ten  from  New  York  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
each  of  four  USIA-sponsored  visits  to 
state  primaries:  New  Hampshire  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24;  Florida  on  March  9;  Wisconsin 
on  April  6;  and  California  on  June  8. 

3.  For  the  first  time,  USIA  will  spon¬ 
sor  Foreign  Press  Convention  Centers, 
both  at  the  Democrats’  New  York  con¬ 
vention  beginning  July  12  and  at  the  Re¬ 
publicans’  Kansas  City  convention  be¬ 
ginning  August  16. 

Elliston  led  E&P’s  reporter  into  the 
glass-walled  Washington  Foreign  Press 
Center  recently  to  describe  the  program 
over  coffee.  He’s  a  newsman  of  the  old 
time  have-fun-at-it  school,  a  graduate  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  News- 
day  and  Washington  Times-Herald.  He 
also  served  as  a  Seabee  Combat  Corres¬ 
pondent. 

Foreign  Press  Centers  at  the  two  con¬ 
ventions  was  Elliston’s  own  idea,  one  he 
proposed  last  April  and  gained  quick  ap¬ 
proval  by  Henry  L.  Miller,  chief  of  the 
USIA’s  Foreign  Correspondent  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  Hoyt  N.  Ware,  director  of  the 
Washington  Foreign  Press  Center. 

“Right  now,’’  Elliston  said,  “we’re 
surveying  media  contacts  in  all  foreign 
countries  to  find  out,  as  soon  as  possible, 
how  many  correspondents  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  conventions  from  home  of¬ 
fices.  1  estimate  we’ll  have  about  200 
persons  representing  media  abroad.” 

The  convention  Centers,  staffed  by  of¬ 
ficers  from  the  Washington  and  New 
York  Centers,  will  provide  not  only  a 
headquarters  but  also  informed  guidance 
for  non-Americans. 

“The  Centers  will  be  located  in  the 
major  press  areas  of  the  two  convention 
cities,”  Elliston  said.  “They  will  be  fully 
equipped  with  press  rooms,  typewriters, 
telephones  (for  collect  calls),  a  United 
Press  International  convention  wire,  the 
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special  UDIA  FC  wire  and  all  other 
necessary  equipment,  including  a  multi¬ 
ple  board  for  Clear  Sound  connections 
for  tape-recording  speeches. 

“The  Centers  will  be  accessible  only 
to  correspondents  from  abroad  who  have 
been  duly  accredited  to  cover  the  con¬ 
ventions.  All  foreign  media  will  be  in¬ 
formed  of  details  of  the  accreditation 
process  as  soon  as  it  is  announced  so 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  apply  for 
press  passes,  hotel  rooms,  etc.” 

Elliston  said  the  idea  of  taking  repor¬ 
ters  from  abroad  to  primaries,  both  for 
observation  and  to  cover,  was  tried  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  1972  election. 

The  first  seminar  to  educate  corres¬ 
pondents  from  abroad  was  held  in 
Washington  on  December  12,  with  Dr. 
Stephen  J.  Wayne,  associate  professor  of 
political  science  and  public  affairs  at 
George  Washington  University,  leading 
the  discussion. 

A  60-page  transcript  Elliston  provided 
showed  plainly  that  reporters  from  ab¬ 
road  may  be  learning  things  American 
reporters  may  not  even  think  about. 

For  example,  why  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  1787  called  for  a  president  to 
be  elected,  not  by  popular  vote,  but  by 
an  electoral  college.  (The  problem  was, 
in  a  time  of  poor  communication  and 
poor  transportation,  to  assemble  some 
electoral  group  in  one  place.)  A 
Guatemalan  reporter  interrupted  at  one 
point  to  get  the  answer  to  a  question 
asked  by  many  an  American — in  this 
case  “college”  means — not  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  but  a  group  drawn  to¬ 
gether  for  the  single  purpose  of  electing  a 
president. 

Other  questions  asked  by  some  of  the 
55  foreign  reporters  present  had  to  do 
with  why  the  U.S.  has  no  Marxist  party, 
what  are  credential  procedures  at  a  polit¬ 
ical  convention,  where  and  how  voters 
register,  the  meaning  of  the  Gallup  polls, 
and  whether,  in  states  where  primaries 
are  not  restricted  to  voters  of  one  party, 
it’s  possible  to  sabotage  a  party  by  mass 
voting  for  a  weak  candidate  for  the  op¬ 
position  party. 

Dr.  Wayne  outlined  in  detail  how 
Americans  vote  more  from  habit  than  for 
rational  reasons,  why  income,  education 
and  age  influence  who  turns  out  to  vote, 
a  study  of  campaign  costs  and  the  new 
law  restricting  political  contributions  and 
providing  candidates  with  funding,  and 
how  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
in  order  to  privide  some  showmanship, 
tried  to  start  a  boom  for  Ted  Kennedy  at 
the  1968  Democratic  Convention.  Dr. 
Wayne  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the 
correspondents  might  want  to  write  a 
story  on  how  money  is  raised  for  an 
American  political  campaign. 

The  transcript  closed  by  saying  the 
opinions  expressed  were  those  of  Dr. 
Wayne  and  did  not  represent  policy  of 
the  USIA  or  the  Washington  Foreign 
Press  Center. 


Scientologists  sued 
by  Florida  daily 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has 
brought  a  lawsuit  against  the  Church  of 
Scientology,  charging  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  “have  conspired  ...  to  harass, 
intimidate,  frighten,  prosecute,  slander, 
defame”  employes  and  others  who  have 
publicized  the  nature  of  the  Scien¬ 
tologists. 

The  controversy  began  last  December 
when  the  Southern  Land  Development 
and  Leasing  Corp.  bought  the  Fort  Har¬ 
rison  Hotel,  a  downtown  Clearwater 
landmark,  and  the  vacated  Bank  of 
Clearwater  building,  while  concealing  its 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scientol¬ 
ogy  of  California,  which  describes  itself 
as  “the  foremost  religious  reform  group 
in  America  and  the  world.” 

The  newspaper  and  the  reporters  al¬ 
lege  that  the  defendants  misrepresented 
their  real  interests  in  Pinellas  County 
“by  false  and  misleading  statements.” 
and  subjected  “plaintiffs  and  other  re¬ 
porters  and  newspapers  to  various  im¬ 
proper  and  illegal  acts  of  annoyance, 
harassment,  fraud,  misrepresentation, 
trickery  and  abuse  in  connection  with  as 
retribution  for  their  press  coverage  of  de¬ 
fendants  the  Church.” 

St.  Petersburg  Times  reporters  Bette 
Orsini.  Susan  Denley  and  Ardith  Hilliard 
are  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  along  with  the 
publishing  company. 

Ad  agency  executive 
wins  libel  suit 

The  jury  deliberated  six  hours  before 
returning  a  verdict  that  awarded  $8,655 
in  damages  to  Carlton  G.  Heech  for  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  by  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  Heech,  doing 
business  as  C&E  Advertising,  had  filed 
suit  in  connection  with  two  stories  that 
concerned  promotion  for  a  coupon  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  His  original  suit  was 
against  the  Downtown  Burlington  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau  as  well  as  the  newspaper. 
No  punitive  damages  were  assessed. 

• 

Cincinnati  office 
opened  by  ad  agency 

Kircher,  Helton  &.  Collett,  Inc.,  38 
year-old  Dayton-based  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency,  is  opening  a 
Cincinnati  office  in  the  Atlas  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  524  Walnut  Street.  According  to 
KH«&C  president  Watson  B.  Metcalfe, 
the  move  is  being  made  because  “the 
agency’s  activity  in  the  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
ket  area  has  reached  the  point  where  day 
to  day  contact  is  required.” 
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Course  of  circulation: 
steadily  moving  ahead 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

reasonable  assume  that  anyone 
who  served  2' 2  years  with  the  naval  jK  ' 
strike  and  support  t'orees  in  southern  ^ 

Hurope  and  a  total  of  4  years  in  Paeitle 
and  Korean  waters  is  a  man  of  action. 

And,  a  man  who  doesn't  mince  words. 

Thomas  B.  Sherrill,  president  of  the  ^ 

International  Circulation  Managers  As-  ^ 

sociation  and  circulation  director  of  the  A 

Coliinihn.s  (().)  Dispatch  and  Citizen-  ^ 

Journal,  is  such  a  man.  4 

He's  been  fighting  the  newspaper  cir- 
dilation  wars — in  Tampa  and  Sarasota. 
l-'la.  and  now  Columbus — since  he  signed 
on  as  a  carrier  for  the  old  Tampa  Daily 
limes  in  1942.  He  was  Carrier  of  the 
Year  for  the  Times  2  years  later.  That's 

Hditor  &  Publisher  talked  w  ith  Sherrill 
in  the  Ohio  capital  to  ascertain  what  he 
thinks  about  the  future  of  newspaper  cir- 

dilation,  where  the  landmines  lurk,  what  1 

is  important  to  managerial  and  sub-  Thomas  B.  Sherrill 

managerial  vitality,  w  hat  to  watch  lor  in  nals.  with  greater  emphasis  on  news 
legal  situations.  background  and  features. 

Nn  fast  increases  Cnnteiil  has  changed 

■‘Buy  a  newspaper  in  almost  any  city 
Sherrill  is  one  of  many  individuals  w  ho  in  the  country  today  and  you  w  ill  read  a 
don't  see  any  meteoric  takeoff  of  circula-  far  different  newspaper  than  you  would 

tion  after  the  slump  of  the  past  2-.^  years.  have  in  that  city  live  short  years  ago." 

Rather,  he  believes  a  slow,  steady  Sherrill  remarked,  "and  this  is  good." 

growth  will  evolve,  in  fact  that  pattern  is  Training  of  personnel  is  vitally  impor- 
evident  since  last  April  when,  he  be-  tant  in  1976  if  there  are  to  be  material 
lieves.  the  recession  hit  bottom.  changes  in  circulation  before  1980. 

Noting  the  views  of  most  He  mentioned  the  emphasis  on  train- 
economists — that  .Americans  face  years  ing  of  personnel  w  ith  seminars  on  circu- 
of  high  unemployment,  serious  inflations  lation  management.  ICMA  has  con- 

and  sluggish  economic  production.  Sher-  ducted  .>  in  little  more  than  a  year  in 

rill  said:  journalism  schools  of  colleges  across  the 

"Buying  a  newspaper  has  to  some  country.  More  than  .^00  circulation 
people  been  a  luxury  they  have  found  executives  have  been  trained  in  this 
they  can  do  without.  The  circulation  pro-  period.  Several  other  seminars  are 
fession.  and  indeed  the  newspaper  pro-  scheduled  for  this  year.  These  are  work- 
fession  in  general,  is  going  to  be  forced  to  ing.  not  fun.  sessions.  Sherrill  em- 
undergo  some  radical  changes  if  it  ex-  phasizes.  he  is  proud  of  them  and  feels 
pects  to  stem  the  tide  of  declining  news-  they  have  performed  a  real  service  to  the 
paper  readership.  newspaper  industry  and  the  circulation 

Circulation  departments  are  going  to  phase  of  it  in  particular, 
be  forced  into  the  hiring  of  more  qiial-  A  plus  in  this  respect  is  that  by  holding 
ifled  people,  with  marketing  talents,  and  the  seminars  in  colleges  w  here  there  are 
they  will  have  to  be  trained  profession-  journalism  schools  students  are  begin- 
ally  and  motivated  creatively  and  con-  ning  to  take  a  look  at  the  business  of 
tinuously.”  circulating.  Sherrill  hopes  they  take  a 

He  believes  there  will  be  greater  em-  hard  enough  look  to  become  interested  in 
phasis  on  outside  sales  crews  as  it  be-  the  marketing  of  newspapers  as  well  as 

comes  more  and  more  necessary  to  make  the  writing  of  them  and  the  selling  of 

a  prescribed  number  of  sales  to  offset  advertising. 

growing  numbers  of  subscription  cancel-  Legal  symposiums  have  become  an 
lations.  invaluable  service  under  the  direction  of 

Can  the  sales  crew  stay  ahead  of  Robert  L.  Ballow.  former  circulation  di¬ 
stops?  Certainly,  says  Sherrill,  because  rector  of  metropolitan  newspaper.  As 

newspapers  will,  of  necessity,  become  ICMA's  general  counsel  Ballow  has 
brighter,  more  colorful,  exciting  Jour-  conducted  2  of  these  symposiums  and 
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another  is  scheduled  in  New  York  just 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  .ANPA  conven¬ 
tion. 

Problems  more  complex 

"There  is  no  question  that  our  prob¬ 
lems  today  are  more  complex  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago."  according  to  Sher¬ 
rill.  He  added; 

"With  the  way  many  circulation  de¬ 
partments  have  been  ignored  in  the  past, 
the  employing  of  carriers  may  be  the 
only  solution.  There  are  many  newspap¬ 
ers  considering  the  employee  route  but  it 
occurs  to  me  there  is  still  time  to 
straighten  some  of  our  problems  relating 
to  the  independent  carrier  concept. 

"Let's  face  it  .  .  .  we  are  employing 
carriers  in  some  newspapers  in  1976 
based  on  the  laws  prevailing  in  1976.  I 
believe  we  will  begin  to  see  a  real  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  change  laws  as 
regards  carrier  employees  and  dis¬ 
tributor  employees." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  did  what  it  had 
to  do  and  Sherrill  thinks  the  changeover 
was  effected  superbly.  "There  are  other 
newspapers,  however,  given  a  different 
set  of  circumstances,  that  would  be 
foolish  to  entertain  such  a  plan,  in  my 
Judgment.  1  think  we  need  to  look  at  the 
particular  newspaper  and  the  problems 
involved  at  that  newspaper." 

Many  newspapers  are  looking  into  the 
distributor  system.  Some  of  these  have 
become  so  large,  with  restricted  delivery 
guidelines,  and  inflated  subscription 
rates,  that  some  have  determined  that  an 
in-depth  study  would  be  in  order. 

"Los  .Angeles  had  a  serious  situation 
and  apparently  did  the  expedient  thing  to 
solve  their  problem.  Many  newspapers, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  would  be 
far  better  served  with  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  concept. 

"An  attorney  would  probably  say 
there  is  merit  to  either  system,  so  news¬ 
papers  should  do  what  they  have  to  do  in 
the  particular  situation  they  face.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  say  everybody  has  to  go 
this  way.  While  it  may  work  well  for 
some  newspapers,  it  would  be  a  fiasco 
for  others." 

Sherrill  sees  "some  real  revolutionary 
contracts  in  the  next  few  years."  He 
cautioned  circulation  executives  thinking 
of  switching  to  employee  carriers  to 
weigh  the  problems  they  are  solving 
against  the  problems  they  are  causing. 

What  is  there  necessary  to  know  about 
a  contract?  Sherrill  said  important  points 
are:  What  is  in  a  contract,  is  it  a  good 
contract  and  how  should  it  be  properly 
enforced? 

"If  employee  carriers  are  to  be  treated 
fairly,  this  same  criteria  should  be 
applied  to  the  independent  contractor 
setup.  I  think  the  industry  is  waking  up 
and  the  exploiting  of  the  independent 
contractor  is  now  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past."  That's  the  way  it  should  be,  Sher¬ 
rill  said,  with  each  contract  carefully 
drawn  and  adhered  to  by  both  parties. 


San  Jose  to  publish 
roto  section  novel 


A  long-ignored  newspaper  tradition 
will  he  revived  this  year  by  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  \'e\es.  The  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  will  return  fiction  to  the 
daily  newspaper  field  by  commissioning 
an  historical  novel  to  commemorate  the 
American  Bicentennial. 

Novelist  Ni\en  Busch  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  been  given  the  assignment  of 
creating  a  full-length  novel  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  in  its  entirety  on 
Sunday.  ,!uly  4th. 

Busch  and  Mercury  News  e.xecutive 
editor  Paul  Conroy  recently  signed  a 
contract  which  calls  for  Busch  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  manuscript  estimated  at  between 
40. (KX)  and  .S().(KH)  words  on  a  subject  of 
the  author’s  choosing.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  story  selection.  Conroy  said, 
was  that  it  must  be  pertinent  to  Califor¬ 
nia's  role  in  the  development  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  newspaper  will  be  buying  first- 
time  rights  to  the  manuscript.  Busch  said 
he  will  submit  it  to  a  publisher  for  regular 
book  publication  following  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Mercury  News. 

Busch  has  indicated  that  his  subject 
will  deal  with  the  period  of  the  lS40s 
which  witnessed  the  struggle  for  Califor¬ 
nia's  independence  and  statehood  and 
center  around  John  C.  Fremont,  early 
■American  explorer  of  the  state. 

Busch  is  the  author  of  30  prixluced 
screenplays  and  13  novels,  including 
"Duel  In  The  Sun."  "California  Street" 
and  "The  .San  Franciscans." 

The  author  voiced  his  optimism  that 
his  project  could  lead  to  an  awakening 
within  the  industry  of  the  value  of  good 
fiction  in  stimulating  reader  interest. 

Conroy  said  that  the  Mercury  News 
approached  Busch  with  its  proposal  on 
the  belief  that  the  Bicentennial  should  be 
commemorated  by  an  effort  that  went 
beyond  the  typical  special  section. 

"We  believed  that  something  different 
was  demanded  and  that  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  this  effort."  Con¬ 
roy  said. 

"Good,  historically  accurate  fiction 
can  be  extremely  effective  in  teaching 
people  about  their  heritage.  That  is  our 
hope  for  the  Busch  project.  Also,  we  like 
the  idea  of  a  new  spaper  sponsoring  crea¬ 
tive  literature.  We  believe  this  project  is 
a  first  for  the  nation." 

The  Mercury  News  will  publish  the 
novel  as  a  separate  rotogravure  section. 
Subscribers  will  not  be  charged  extra. 

Dean  Bartee.  Mercury  News  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  said  that  the  Busch  book 
will  carry  about  6()^T  advertising  which 
will  bring  its  size  to  about  80  pages. 

"We  envision  a  book  with  dignified. 
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modular  advertising  that  will  help  create 
the  proper  moiul  for  an  undertaking  such 
as  this."  Bartee  said. 

"We  view  this  as  an  opportunity  for 
our  advertisers  to  share  in  the  creation  of 
a  work  that  will  contribute  to  the  public's 
sense  of  heritage."  he  concluded. 


Footnotes 
to  explain 
complex  facts 

•A  policy  to  make  reporting  more 
meaningful  to  the  reader  and  establish 
another  dimension  of  fairness  in  that  re¬ 
porting  has  been  adopted  by  the  Hun¬ 
tington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser  and  the 
Herald-Dispatch. 

Hxplanatory  material  will  accompany 
nev\s  stories  relating  to  grand  jury  in¬ 
dictments.  law  suits,  juvenile  arrests  and 
driving  v\hile  intoxicated. 

N.  S.  Hayden,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  nev\spapers.  in  announcing  the 
policy,  said  "further  explanation  in  a 
simple  format  is  needed  to  help  uncom¬ 
plicate  things  by  explaining,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  comprehensive  terms, 
the  relevancy  of  many  complicated 
facts." 

The  material  to  appear  with  each  story 
has  a  set  format.  For  example,  in  stories 


about  grand  jury  indictments,  this  para¬ 
graph  would  appear: 

"An  indictment  is  a  formal  charge 
made  against  a  person  by  a  grand  jury.  It 
does  not  establish  guilt  or  innocence." 

In  stories  about  suits:  ".A  suit  outlines 
the  grievance  of  one  parly  against 
another  and  does  not  present  both  sides 
of  the  issue  in  question.  " 

In  both  of  these  instances,  the  bold 
face  paragraph  would  appear  in  parenth¬ 
eses.  at  the  end  of  any  and  all  stories 
involving  grand  jury  indictments  or  suits. 

Kxplanatory  material  for  arrested 
juveniles  would  go  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  bold  face  in  parentheses,  if  only 
juveniles  are  mentioned  in  the  story. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  inserted  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  first  reference  to 
the  juveniles.  Its  text  is: 

"  The  (name  of  paper)  does  not  usually 
publish  the  names  of  juveniles  charged  in 
criminal  activities  without  a  written 
order  of  the  court  releasing  the  names." 

In  the  case  ofdriv  ing  while  intoxicated 
cases,  the  explanatorv  paragraph  would 
read:  "The  charge  of  driv  ing  while  intox¬ 
icated  can  involve  alcohol  and  or  drug 
intoxication.  1  he  (W  est  \  irginia.  ( )hio  or 
Kentucky)  state  code  does  not  differen¬ 
tiate  between  prescription  and  non¬ 
prescription  drugs  in  defining  intoxica¬ 
tion."  This  material  would  he  placed, 
bold  face  in  parentheses,  immediatciv 
after  the  paragraph  identifving  the  ar¬ 
rested  person  and  the  charge. 

Hayden  noted  that  the  four  situations 
are  a  "beginning"  but  that  reporters  and 
editors  needs  to  be  alert  to  variances  in 
wording  of  ordinances,  and  be  aware  of 
the  need  to  explain  actions  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  public  bodies  and 
public  officials. 


Agency  opens  bank  accounts 
to  encourage  prompt  payments 


Improved  cash  flow  for  the  small  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  is  the  goal  of  George 
Koontz  and  Ron  Taylor  of  George 
Koontz  &  .Associates.  Dallas.  .Slow- 
paying  clients  have  caused  a  problem. 

The  agency  is  revising  billing  proce¬ 
dure  to  give  a  new  twist  to  the  client- 
agency  contract  by  establishing  a  bank 
account  for  each  account  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  the  prompt-paying  one  from  sub¬ 
sidizing  in  effect  the  one  that  is  slow. 

The  firm  has  I.S  accounts  "which  pro¬ 
vide  between  S2.3.()(X)  to  S.^OO.OOO  worth 
of  advertising  business  each  year.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dallas  limes  Herald. 

The  new  policy  is  to  attempt  a  return 
to  the  original  agency  concept  of  the 
agency  being  an  agent  of  the  client  rather 
than  being  an  independent  contractor,  li¬ 
able  to  media  for  payments. 

1  he  Koontz  firm  would  make  agency 
and  client  jointly  responsible  for  bill 
payment.  If  the  client  does  not  pay  the 
agency  regularly  it  is  free  of  obligation  to 
the  medium  wronged. 


It  is  admitted  that  media  do  not  look 
too  enthusiastically  on  the  idea  but  the 
company  believes  that  no  business  has 
been  lost  by  establishing  the  new  rela¬ 
tionship. 


Weekly  to  sell  ads 
by  the  centimeter 

The  Journal  of  Warren  County,  a 
weekly,  will  begin  publication  this 
March.  John  H.  Maxman.  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced.  Maxman  said  the  newspaper 
will  sell  space  by  the  centimeter  and 
offer  classified  advertising  at  no  cost 
until  and  unless  the  item  is  sold.  I  he  cost 
of  the  classified  will  be  a  percentage  of 
the  price  the  seller  advertises,  he  said. 
Maxman  said  the  newspaper  will  publish 
every  Wednesday  and  sell  at  newsstands 
for  25(1  and  through  mail  subscriptions. 
His  address  is  Maxigraphics  Inc..  Box 
123.  R.D.  2  (Harmony)  Phillipsburg.  N.J. 
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Press-police  guidelines 
urged  by  Kansas  chief 

A  charge  of  failing  to  obey  a  lawful  order  of  a  police  officer 
against  Kansas  City  Star  reporter  Gary  L.  Kimsey  was  dis¬ 
missed  (March  3)  at  the  request  of  Robert  Williams.  Grand¬ 
view,  Kans.  police  chief. 

Kimsey  was  arrested  February  17  near  the  scene  of  a  plane 
crash  in  which  3  persons  were  killed.  He  was  arrested  by  a 
Grandview  policeman  as  he  talked  to  an  occupant  of  a  home 
next  door  to  the  house  that  had  been  hit  by  the  plane. 

In  requesting  dismissal.  Williams  said,  he  could  find  no 
fault  with  either  the  police  officer  or  the  reporter.  However, 
Williams  suggested  that  a  task  force  be  created  to  avoid  or 
materially  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the  problems  resulting 
from  confusion  in  the  future. 

Cruise  Palmer,  executive  editor.  Star,  agreed  with  Wil¬ 
liams  that  the  arrest  occurred  during  a  “period  of  confusion 
and  apparently  as  a  result  of  misunderstanding.”  Palmer  said 
the  incident  points  up  the  need  for  setting  up  “definitive 
guidelines”  that  will  permit  police  and  media  personnel  to 
both  do  their  jobs  more  efficiently  and  without  confusion  or 
misunderstanding. 

N.Y.  Times  offers  free 
ads  for  unemployed 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  job 
market  in  depressed  areas,  will  publish  free  classified  ads 
from  job  seekers  on  April  4. 

Set  for  those  unemployed  workers  who  live  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Staten  Island  or  Rockland  County,  the  offer  allows  a 
person  to  a  maximum  three  line  ad. 

The  first  ever  made  by  the  Times,  the  free  ads  will  be 
printed  alphabetically  by  job  description  under  a  special 
headline.  The  help-wanted  ads  will  be  delivered  only  in  the 
14  northern  counties  of  New  Jersey.  Staten  Island  and  Rock¬ 
land  County  in  New  York.  This  coincides  with  zoned-help 
wanted  advertising  which  began  March  7.  That  zoned  edition 
has  a  circulation  of  27().()0()  copies. 

IX'adline  for  the  copy  is  March  25.  Ads  will  be  accepted 
only  in  writing  and  by  mail  addressed  to:  Situations  Wanted. 
New  Jersey  Regional  Office,  the  New  York  Times,  17 
Academy  Street.  Newark.  N.J.  07102. 

All  ads  are  subject  to  editing  under  the  paper's  acceptabil¬ 
ity  standards. 

Journal  Co.  posts 
1975  profits,  gains 

The  Journal  Co.  which  publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  posted  gains  in  both  net  sales 
and  revenues  for  1975. 

Helped  by  an  improved  fourth  quarter  performance,  the 
company  reported  net  sales  increased  1. 3%  over  1 974,  total¬ 
ing  $156.8  million.  Net  earnings  showed  a  3.79f  gain  totaling 
$9.37  million. 

The  company  which  also  operates  WTMJ  radio  and  tv 
stations.  Tempo  Communications  Inc.,  a  group  of  commer¬ 
cial  printing  firms  and  Perry  Printing  Co.,  had  thought  that 
revenue  and  profit  figures  might  fall  short  of  predicted  goals. 
However,  Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Donald 
B.  Abert,  president,  reported  that  a  determined  sales  effort 
and  a  business  upswing  prevented  such  problems. 

The  Journal  also  operates  a  microwave  common  carrier 
subsidiary,  Midwestern  Relay  Co.  and  MJE  Corp.,  an  educa¬ 
tional  aids  company. 
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Even  if  your  paper 
has  all  the 
process  cameras 
it  needs,  you  can 
justify  an  Autokon 
in  your  advertising 
department. 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output  faster,  more  simply  and  with  less 
cost.  Almost  anyone  can  produce  linework,  halftones, 
(even  special  effects)  with  just  a  few  hours  training.  And 
since  the  Autokon  requires  no  darkroom  or  plumbing, 
you  can  install  it  wherever  reproductions  are  needed — or 
wherever  delays  are  caused  by  bottlenecks  in  the  camera 
department.  Ad  departments  can  use  it  to  reproportion 
ads  to  fit  column  widths  (while  maintaining  full  lineage 
billing);  to  cut  turnaround  on  artwork  preparation, 
(reducing  deadline  revenue  losses);  and  to  improve 
graphic  services.  Designers  can  condense,  expand  or 
slant  copy;  produce  reverses  and  more — all  by  setting  a 
few  dials  and  pressing  a  button. 


The  Autokon 
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Opposition  to  secrecy  pian 
springs  from  news  stories 


By  Phil  Barber 

Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 

Nevada  State  Journal 

A  veteran  Reno  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cial  recently  said,  “I'll  have  to  admit  it’s 
good  to  have  the  newspapers." 

He  had  just  read  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
Nevada  State  Journal  exposing  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration's  plan  to  make  local 
police  agencies'  criminal  history  records 
secret. 

Many  Nevada  criminal  Justice  persons 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  state's  plan  to 
comply  until  it  was  revealed  by  the  two 
newspapers. 

The  papers’  fight  for  First  Amendment 
freedoms  quickly  was  joined  by  criminal 
justice  agencies  resentful  of  federal  con¬ 
trol. 

LEAA  has  given  states  a  deadline  of 
March  16  to  submit  plans  of  compliance 
with  federal  regulations  closing  criminal 
history  records  to  the  public. 

Non-compliance  could  result  in  loss  of 
LEA.A  funds  and  FBI  cooperation  and  a 
$10,000  fine. 

Warren  Lerude,  executive  editor  of 
the  papers,  had  learned  of  the  federal 
plan  some  time  ago  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

But,  so  silently  did  the  LEA.A  regula¬ 
tions  appear  on  the  state  horizon  this 
year,  that  many  Nevada  officials  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  were  caught  by 
surprise. 

On  February  5.  the  papers  published 
information  received  that  day  by  letter 
announcing  a  February  18  public  hearing 


on  Nevada's  plan  of  compliance. 

Reno  Police  Chief  James  Parker, 
Washoe  County  Sheriff  Bob  Galli  and 
Atty.  Gen.  List,  among  others,  had 
never  seen  the  state  plan.  Neither  had 
the  papers. 

The  state  Crime  Commission  refused 
to  make  copies  available  for  the  press. 

The  newspapers  called  Gov.  Mike 
O'Callaghan  and  told  him  the  public  and 
concerned  criminal  justice  agencies 
couldn't  question  a  69-page  complicated 
document  without  time  to  examine  it. 
O'Callaghan  ordered  it  be  given  to  the 
newspapers. 

The  Gazette  and  Journal,  in  the  next 
two  weeks,  ran  15  stories,  1 1  on  the  front 
pages,  and  four  editorials  attacking  the 
federal  and  state  plans. 

Pressed  by  the  papers.  Rep.  James 
Santini,  D-Nev.,  on  February  6.  called 
the  LEAA  plan  a  total  perversion  and 
distortion  of  the  legislation  which  estab¬ 
lished  LEAA. 

On  February  8,  the  Journal  ran  a  story 
based  on  interviews  with  LEAA  officials 
in  Washington. 

On  February  II,  Gazette  and  Journal 
readers  learned  the  Nevada  Gaming 
Commission,  charged  with  responsibility 
of  keeping  organized  crime  out  of 
Nevada  gambling,  could  not  check  crim¬ 
inal  backgrounds  of  casino  licensees 
under  the  proposed  new  regulations. 

They  learned  school  boards  couldn't 
check  criminal  child  molesting  convic¬ 
tions  of  school  bus  driver  applicants. 

Voters  couldn't  check  criminal  convic¬ 
tion  backgrounds  t)f  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  office. 

The  editorials  urged  O'Callaghan  to 
use  his  influence  as  chairman  of  the 
Western  Governors  Conference  to  refuse 
to  knuckle  under,  and  List  to  offer  na¬ 
tional  leadership  in  opposition  to  the 
LEAA  regulations. 


^4  Important  Reasons 
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The  February  18  hearing,  at  which  the 
newspapers’  editor,  Lerude,  testified, 
ended  with  unanimous  condemnation  of 
the  LEAA  plan. 

Lerude  said  it  is  in  conflict  with  Neva¬ 
da’s  public  records  law.  Att.  Gen.  List 
said,  "1  don’t  think  the  regulations  or 
this  plan  are  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
state.’’ 

O’Callaghan  had  hand  delivered  to 
governors  at  their  midwinter  meeting  in 
Washington  a  letter  expressing  "great 
reservations”  about  the  plan. 

List  conferred  in  Washington  with 
Levi,  asking  for  re-evaluation  of  the 
LEAA  plan.  Santini  did  the  same  with 
Peter  Rodino,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

On  February  20  and  February  27  the 
two  newspapers  questioned  LEAA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Richard  Velde. 

He  said  he  believed  Congress  collec¬ 
tively  was  getting  cold  feet  over  the  plan 
because  of  pressure  by  the  nation’s  news 
media. 

He  also  said  states  such  as  Nevada 
which  have  open  records  laws  can  ignore 
strict  LEAA  limits  on  dissemination  of 
criminal  history  records.  (E&P.  March 
6). 

Told  of  Velde's  opinion  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  O'Callaghan  said  he'll  believe  it 
when  it's  in  writing. 

Velde  flew  back  to  Washington  after 
addressing  the  National  College  of  the 
State  Judiciary  at  Reno  February  27.  He 
said  he  anticipates  amendments  to 
LEAA  regulations. 

Nevada's  List  and  Crime  Commission 
Chairman  James  Barrett  planned  to  meet 
with  Velde  and  LEAA  counsel  Thomas 
Madden  in  Washington  March  3. 

List  said,  "We  are  going  to  explore 
with  officials  the  modifications  w  hich  are 
forthcoming  in  the  LEAA  regulations 
and  express  the  feelings  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  the  media  and  public  in  this  state 
that  secrecy  should  not  be  a  policy  in 
public  affairs." 

Dedication  set 

Dedication  of  the  Paul  Miller  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting  Building  at  Ok¬ 
lahoma  State  University.  Stillwater,  has 
been  set  for  March  18.  It  will  be  an  event 
of  Communications  Week.  March  16-18. 
when  a  keynote  speaker  on  Newspaper 
Day.  March  18.  will  be  Robert  M.  White. 
II.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger. 

Supplement  suspends 

Weekend  Sports,  a  supplement  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  distribution,  has 
been  suspended  following  resignation  of 
its  publisher.  Gary  Symington,  who 
charged  his  employers  w  ith  "gross  mis¬ 
representation"  in  hiring  him  "under 
false  pretenses." 
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Editorial  Workshop  By  Roy  h.  copperud 


Keep  It  Simple — No.  504 

The  ultimate  disregard  of  the  principle  that  writing  should 
be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
displacement  of  the  word  simple  itself.  Things  no  longer  can 
be  described  as  merely  simple,  it  seems;  the  fashionable 
word  now  is  simplistic.  But  simple  and  simplistic  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing.  I  suppose  we  all  know  that  simple,  in 
the  sense  we  are  concerned  with,  means  uncomplicated.  If 
you  look  it  up  to  confirm  this,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  difinitions  of  the  word  in  its  various  senses 
as  an  adjective  fill  nearly  a  column  in  Webster  III. 

*  *  * 

Simplistic,  however,  has  one  meaning  and  one  meaning 
only:  “Of.  relating  to,  or  characterized  by  simplism.”  The 
definition  of  simplism  is  also  short:  "Oversimplification: 
esp:  the  tendency  to  concentrate  on  a  single  aspect  (as  of  a 
problem)  to  the  exclusion  of  all  complicating  factors  (divi¬ 
sion  of  mankind  into  workingmen  and  capitalists  suffers  from 
the  fallacy  of  simplism. — M.  R.  Cohen).”  What  is  simplistic, 
then,  is  not  merely  simple,  which  would  be  a  virtue;  it  is 
oversimplified,  which  is  a  fault. 

Consider  the  following  sentence,  which  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
view:  “His  goal  was  to  make  a  film  that  had  simplistic 
beauty.”  An  argument  could  perhaps  be  made  that  the  writer 
knew  the  meaning  of  and  really  meant  simplistic,  but  I 
wouldn't  but  it.  Simple  beauty,  I  do  believe,  is  what  he  had 
in  mind. 

%  »ic 

Apart  from  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  does  not 
always  seem  to  work,  about  the  only  thing  I  can  produce 
readily  from  my  courses  in  economics  is  Gresham’s  Law. 
The  version  I  learned  was  that  bad  money  tends  to  drive  out 
good.  That  is.  money  that  has  been  devalued  in  some  way,  as 
by  the  ancient  practice  of  clipping  coins,  remains  in  circula¬ 
tion.  and  the  undefiled  money  is  hoarded. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  language?  I  think  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  applies  that  misused  words,  especially  if  they  are  long  or 
esoteric,  tend  to  drive  shorter,  more  familiar,  and  explicit 
words  out  of  circulation.  Look  at  what  happened  to  viable 
and  ecology.  In  both  instances  what  were  originally  misuses 
have  become  established. 

*  *  ♦ 

Another  example  that  pops  into  my  mind  is  expect  vs. 
anticipate.  I  have  gone  into  the  difference  between  these 
words  earlier,  and  am  not  in  the  mood  to  do  it  again.  This 
much  all  readers  of  this  column  know:  too  many  writers 
automatically  put  down  anticipate  when  what  they  really 
need  is  expect.  Things  have  reached  such  a  pass  that  the 
other  day  1  encountered  “Rentals  of  the  apartments  are 
anticipated  to  be  higher  in  the  fall." 

That  sentence  shows  a  depressing  ignorance  of  idiom; 
expect  can  be  and  often  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  (in  this 
case,  to  be).  But  anticipate!  Never!  Still,  it  will  not  do  to  be 
too  dogmatic  about  this,  consider  the  fate  of  persuade  and 
convince.  It  does  hot  take  much  of  an  ear  for  language  to 
realize  that  convince  cannot  idiomatically  be  followed  by  to; 
this  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  usage  authorities  agree. 
But  as  usual,  that  has  not  prevented  the  misuse  from  spread¬ 
ing  wildly. 

*  ♦  « 

Writers  who  commit  such  crimes  are  unlikely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  or  able  to  follow  explanations  of  why  they  are 
wrong.  I  have  boiled  my  own  advice  concerning  expect  vs. 
anticipate  down  to  this:  if  expect  will  fit,  use  it.  And  that 
goes  for  simple  vs.  simplistic. 
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effects  and  screens.  Complex  reproductions  that  took 
hours  of  hard  work  and  years  of  experience  to  achieve 
with  a  conventional  camera  are  delivered  fully  processed  in 
minutes — all  by  setting  a  few  dials  and  pressing  a  button. 
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AN  PA  executive 
says  economic 
freedom  needed 

Assuring  economic  viability  and  prof¬ 
itability  are  as  important  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  standing  firm  against 
governmental  encroachments.  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim.  executive  vicepresident  of 
ANPA  told  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  February  20. 

"Let  us  always  remember  that  if  we 
are  to  have  freedom  of  information  in  the 
legal  sense  we  must  also  have  freedom  of 
information  in  an  economic  sense." 
Friedheim  said. 

Fie  said,  in  tracing  new  ways  to 
employ  technology,  that  ANPA's  board 
is  considering  a  research  project  aimed 
toward  development  of  synthetic  news¬ 
print  or  of  some  synthetic  additives 
which  would  permit  more  economic 
newsprint  production. 

"No  one  knows  w  hether  this  is  possi¬ 
ble."  Friedheim  remarked,  "but  our  bus¬ 
iness  was  not  deterred  years  ago  from 
taking  a  look  at  electronic  technology, 
and  we  should  not  be  deterred  today 
from  exploring  other  frontiers." 

Friedheim  estimated  that  possibly 
"within  2  or  3  years"  newspapers  will 
start  using  full-page  pagination,  making 
obsolete  the  current  system  of  photo¬ 
typesetting.  page  pasteups  and  page¬ 
negative  making.  This  will  give  news  and 
advertising  departments  more  control 
over  the  final  product  and  will  further 
reduce  costs. 

News  and  picture  morgues  as  we  now 


BOSTON-WORCESTER 


•  Although  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's 
6th  largest  market.  Boston-Worcester, 
Worcester  is  a  completely  separate 
newspaper  market 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  covers  70%  of  the  200,000 
households  m  Worcester  County,  every 
day 

•  Now  approaching  3  billion  dollars  in 
EBI  1.7  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales 
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know  them  will  be  made  obsolete  by 
low-cost,  compact,  computerized, 
electronic-laser  storage  units.  These  units 
will  also  find  use  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  for  storing  and  retrieving  ads  and 
other  display  materials. 

Satellite  system 

Another  project  which  ANPA  is  start¬ 
ing  to  explore,  is  the  potential  use  of 
nationwide  satellite  systems  to  deliver 
directly  to  each  newspaper  all  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy,  all  pictures,  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial  and  national  advertising. 

This  concept  envisions  a  situation  in 
which  each  newspaper  would  have  a 
small  satellite  terminal-disc  on  its  roof  to 
receive  this  material,  hopefully  for  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  current  land-line 
costs  which  continue  to  escalate. 
Friedheim  said. 

Newspapers  would  be  able  to  provide 
national  advertisers  with  next  day 
printing — a  tremendous  advertising  sales 
advantage.  Syndicated  feature  material 
would  not  have  to  be  written  2  weeks  in 
advance,  and  a  better  product  for  readers 
would  be  produced. 

ANP.A  research  people  feel  a  one-way 
satellite  system  could  be  operational — if 
the  business  wants  it — in  the  early  I98()s. 
.And.  they  believe  2-way  satellite  com¬ 
munications  will  be  possible  by  1990. 
That  means  newsrooms  could  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  national  information  morgues  or 
news-storage  libraries. 

Raymond  E.  Dix.  publisher  of  the 
Wooster  (O. )  Daily  Record  and  president 
of  the  Inter  .American  Press  Association, 
and  Betty  Klaric.  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  won  Ohio  governor's  awards 
for  excellence  of  achievement  benefiting 
mankind. 

Press  freedom  reports 

Discussing  freedom  of  the  press.  Dix 
said  there  is  great  worry  about  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  Panama.  There  is  a 
"hate  sheet"  there  now.  Dix  said,  and 
there  is  nothing  good  to  say  about  it. 

Concerning  encroachments  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  many  foreign  lands. 
Dix  said  .Americans  need  to  do  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  protect  this  right  and 
keep  "hammering  away  at  it."  especially 
in  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  sessions. 

Douglas  McCorkindale.  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  Gannett  Newspapers,  gave  the 
nationwide  count  in  the  restrictive  court 
order  category.  Starting  in  1967  there 
were  5.  Increases  were  routine  until  1973 
when  there  were  19.  There  were  37  in 
1974  and  62  in  1975. 

This  means  to  McCorkindale  that  it 
must  no  longer  be  assumed  that  friendly 
cooperative  relationships  of  the  past  will 
continue.  The  free  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  reporters  and  police  now 
may  violate  federal  or  state  laws  on  pri¬ 
vacy.  McCorkindale  said.  Or  reporters 
and  publishers  may  be  subjected  to  sub¬ 
poenas  designed  to  elicit  the  source  of 


confidential  information. 

Faced  with  these  possibilities  and 
other  developments,  newspapers  are 
being  forced  to  reexamine  existing 
policies,  if  they  have  any.  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  precise  and  more  legalistic  stan¬ 
dards.  McCorkindale  declared. 

One  editor  calls  it  "legal  pollution" 
and  it  may  be  that,  but  McCorkindale 
sees  no  judicial  or  legislative  emission 
control  devices  on  the  horizon.  "In 
fact."  he  exclaimed,  "the  pollution  may 
get  so  bad  it  will  destroy  our  treasured 
freedom." 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  libel,  he 
warned  that  in  the  Gertz  case  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  left  it  to  the  states  to  decide 
if  tests  should  be  actual  malice  or  negli¬ 
gence  or  somewhere  in  between.  If  it's 
anything  short  of  actual  malice,  news¬ 
papers  must  be  sure  of  their  facts. 

The  misread  police  blotter,  the  mis- 
reported  court  proceedings,  the  half 
complete  investigation,  may  now  place 
the  newspaper  in  a  defenseless  position 
of  libeling  a  private  person. 

In  post-Gertz.  he  added,  less  summary 
judgments  are  being  granted,  which 
means  more  jury  trials,  "and  new  spapers 
are  like  insurance  companies  as  far  as  a 
jury  is  concerned — be  prepared  to  pay  if 
you  are  careless."  McCorkindale  con¬ 
tinued: 

".Although  libel  defenses  have  been 
weakened  by  Gertz.  we  still  have  a 
strong  position.  So  imaginative  lawyers 
are  turning  to  invasion  of  privacy  where 
truth  and  accuracy  are  no  defense." 

Harry  R.  Horvitz.  president  of  Horvitz 
Newspapers.  Valley  View,  was  elected 
ON  A  president  to  succeed  William  A. 
Ott.  publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

Vernon  Bowling.  Bowling-Moorman 
Newspapers,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Buckeye  (weeklies)  Press  AssiK'ia- 
tion. 

Research  firm  formed 
by  Affiliated 

Affiliated  Publications.  Inc.,  parent 
company  of  the  Boston  Glohe,  an¬ 
nounces  the  formation  of  a  market  and 
opinion  research  company.  Research 
Analysis  Corporation. 

The  principal  operating  officers  of  the 
company  will  be  Irwin  Harrison,  presi¬ 
dent;  Richard  Dorr,  vicepresident  and 
John  P.  Giuggio.  treasurer. 

Harrison  brings  a  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  public  affairs  sector.  He  has 
in  recent  years  been  conducting  public 
opinion  surveys  and  media  analysis  for 
newspapers  as  well  as  research  in  the 
health  care  and  mass  transit  fields. 

Dorr  recently  operated  his  own  firm. 
Dorr  Research  Corporation,  whose  as¬ 
sets  have  been  acquired  by  Research 
Analysis  Corporation. 
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Controversial  photo  wins 
World  Press  competition 

Stanley  Forman,  Boston  Herald  American  staff  photo¬ 
grapher,  has  won  the  top  award  in  the  annual  World  Press 
Photo  Foundation  competition  for  his  picture  made  at  a 
Boston  apartment  house  fire  last  July. 

The  picture  of  a  woman  and  child  plunging  to  the  ground 
following  collapse  of  an  ironwork  balcony  was  part  of  a 
photo  sequence  that  received  unprecedented  play  on  page 
one  of  newspapers  here  and  abroad.  It  resulted  in  editorial/ 
reader  debates  on  questions  of  sensationalism,  good  taste, 
and  invasion  of  privacy  (E&P,  August  30,  1975). 

A  9-man  international  jury  picked  Forman’s  picture  from 
3.149  photos  submitted  by  564  photographers  from  40  coun¬ 
tries.  The  award  from  the  Amsterdam  Foundation  carries  a 
cash  prize  of  about  $1800. 

Other  U.S.  award  winners  included:  White  House  photo¬ 
grapher  David  Kennerly,  first  in  news  features  and  portraits; 
James  Bourdier.  Associated  Press,  first  in  sports  for  a  photo 
of  a  speedboard  collision;  Michael  O'Brien.  Miami  News, 
second  in  picture  stories;  Peter  Bregg.  AP.  second  in  photo 
sequence,  and  Daniel  B.  Farrell,  New  York  Daily  News, 
third  in  sports. 

Other  winners  in  specific  categories  were:  Thai  Khac 
Chiiong,  UPI,  spot  news;  David  Valentine,  South  Africa, 
happy  news;  Clive  Limpkin.  London  Daily  Mail,  general 
features;  Jan  Stappenbeld,  Amsterdam,  photo  sequence,  and 
Pablo  Bartholomew.  New  Delhi,  picture  story  features.  | 
• 

Reuters  celebrates 
125th  anniversary 

Celebrating  the  1 25th  anniversary  of  Reuters,  the  board  of 
directors  and  chairman  Lord  Barnetson  hosted  a  dinner  in 
New  York  City  March  lO  during  the  visit  of  British  agency 
officials  for  the  biannual  American  meeting  of  directors. 

The  black-tie  dinner  for  280  guests  was  attended  by  execu¬ 
tives  and  editors  of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  press,  diplomats, 
corporation  heads,  representatives  of  brokerage  houses  and 
banks  in  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  anniversary  celebration  served  as  a  reminder  of  the 
great  changes  in  the  distribution  of  news  from  the  days  of 
founder  Paul  Julius  Reuter's  pigeon  post  system,  supplanted 
by  his  policy  of  "following  the  cable,”  to  today's  com¬ 
puterized  newsroom  at  North  American  headquarters  in 
New  York,  where  230  people  are  employed. 

Reuter,  a  German  immigrant,  established  his  London  of¬ 
fice  using  the  first  successful  cable  between  Dover  and 
Calais  in  1 85 1.  He  wired  business  clients  closing  stock  ex¬ 
change  prices  and  later  widened  coverage  to  include  "popu¬ 
lar”  news. 

The  agency  has  no  common  stock  and  is  owned  by  a  trust 
of  news  agencies  in  Britain.  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  by 
the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  the  U.S.  All  pro¬ 
fits  go  back  into  the  agency.  Currently  Reuters  has  3.000 
American  subscribers,  including  non-news  organizations 
using  specialized  information  services. 

• 

Tribune  Co.  nominates 
two  outside  directors 

The  Tribune  Co..  Chicago,  has  nominated  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  two  outside  directors. 

Announced  March  8.  the  candidates  are  Thomas  G. 
Ayers,  chairman  and  president  of  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  and  Robert  W.  Reneker,  chairman  of  Esmark  Inc.  The 
nominees  will  be  voted  on  at  the  annual  meeting  April  8. 

The  company  also  reported  earnings  of  $30.7  million  on 
$689  million  in  sales  during  I975. 
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Even  if  your  paper 
has  all  the 
process  cameras 
it  needs,  you  can 
justify  an  Autokon 
in  your  camera 
department. 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output  faster,  more  simply  and  with  less 
cost.  It  sets-up  in  seconds  for  linework,  halftones  and 
special  effects — all  by  turning  dials.  Repros  are 
automatically  processed  in  minutes  for  paste-up.  The 
Autokon  can  output  combination  linework  and  halftones 
on  the  same  page  (eliminating  separate  screening  and 
stripping).  It  can  mask  white  backgrounds  from  artwork 
(no  more  rubyliths  or  multi-step  camera  operations).  It 
produces  reverses  in  one  step  (instead  of  three);  and  it 
corrects  mid-tone  distortion  (enabling  the  use  of  cheaper 
plates) ...  All  this  and  more  with  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


The  Autokon 

makes  process  reproduction 
simpler  and  cheapo . . . 

(the  way  office  copiers 
simplified  and  economized 
paperwork  duplication) 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD.  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 
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‘Go  public’  fever  rises, 
says  newspaper  analyst 


By  Alan  J.  Uax 

The  stock  market's  strong  upward 
surge  in  January  and  February  has  given 
corporate  America  and  the  investment 
banking  community  the  confidence  to 
bring  out  new  stock  offerings  in  quan¬ 
tities  unheard  of  in  recent  years.  In  fact, 
new  stock  offerings  are  beginning  to 
come  out  of  the  woodwork,  literally. 
And  it  seems  that  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  won't  be  left  out.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
industry's  keenest  observers,  analyst 
Ken  Noble  of  Paine.  Webber.  Jackson  & 
Curtis  Inc.,  thinks  a  number  of  privately 
held  publishers  may  join  the  ranks  of  the 
publicly  held  companies. 

Noble,  vicepresident-research  of 
Paine  Webber,  has  been  Wall  Street's 
top-rated  publishing  analyst  for  the  last 
four  years,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  annually  by  Institutional  Investor 
magazine. 

‘Tm  expecting  newspaper  (stock 
price  earnings)  multiples  to  rise."  he  told 
KDiTOR  &  PLBLisHKR  in  a  recent  interview. 
He  says  that  newspaper  stock  prices  may 
become  so  attractive  that  publishers  will 
have  to  consider  going  public  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  selling  out  to  another  news¬ 
paper  group. 

And  the  46-year-old  analyst  adds, 
"We  know  the  Tribune  Co.  is  going  pub¬ 
lic  at  some  time  or  at  least  everyone  be¬ 
lieves  it  will.  Beyond  that  I  look  for 
others  to  go  public." 

E&P  checked  with  the  Tribune  Co.  on 
this  point  and  was  told  by  William  Clark, 
secretary  of  the  company,  that  the  “Trib¬ 
une  Co.  has  no  plans  for  going  public.” 

“It  comes  up  time  and  again."  Clark 
noted,  “but  Stan  Cook  (president)  made 
that  statement  at  the  annual  meeting 
last  year." 

Which  companies?  Says  Noble.  “As 
you  move  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
top  10  you  might  see  some  other  chains 
going  public.  In  the  newspaper  industry 
you're  not  too  well  known  unless  you're 
public"  says  Noble,  who  before  coming 
to  Wall  Street  9 Vi  years  ago  served  as  an 
executive  at  a  textbook  publishing  firm. 

He  notes  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  that  make  good  sense  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  take  their  companies 
public.  Noble  cites:  questions  of  internal 
dissension,  the  lack  of  a  visible  pricing 
mechanism  for  privately  held  stocks,  the 
heavy  capital  costs  of  new  equipment, 
the  advantages  of  groups  over  smaller 
groups  and  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  industry  to  try  to  hedge  itself  through 


(Alan  J.  Wax  is  assistant  managing  editor 
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backward  integration  into  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  newsprint — the  larger 
you  are,  he  says,  the  easier  it  is  to  do  it 
efficiently. 

He  adds.  “It  makes  sense  for  news¬ 
papers  to  go  public  and  so  long  as  the 
price  is  attractive  I  think  they  will."  And 
he  thinks  that  newspaper  stock  prices 
will  be.  indeed,  attractive  this  year.  In 
fact,  he  expects  the  publicly  held  news¬ 
paper  stocks  to  outperform  the  stock 
market  in  general  throughout  the  life  of 
the  current  bull  market.  Wall  Streeters 
expect  the  market  to  continue  up- 
wardbound  through  the  end  of  the  year, 
at  the  very  least.  Noble  is  hopeful  the 
stocks  can  continue  to  outperform  the 
market  beyond  the  current  bull  trend, 
“but  one  has  to  be  cautious  about  small 
companies  like  new  spapers  if  the  market 
were  to  turn  south." 

Noble,  who  until  last  October  worked 
for  the  now  defunct  firm  of  Auerbach. 
Poliak  &  Richardson,  specifically,  is 
looking  for  advertising  to  rise  indus¬ 
trywide  by  11 ‘/2  percent  this  year  and 
he's  inclined  to  think  that  a  bigger  rise  is 
in  store  for  1977.  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
history.  He  explains.  "Newspapers  have 
usually  done  better  in  the  second  year 
after  a  recession  than  in  the  first,  in 
terms  of  advertising  gains." 

Moreover.  Noble  is  looking  for  news¬ 
papers  to  be  fairly  aggressive  in  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  in  1976  so  that  linage  w  ill  not  be 
up  by  very  much,  perhaps  only  two  to 
three  per  cent.  But  he  says  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  the  industry's  strongest 
component  this  year.  Just  as  it  was  the 
weakest  component  in  I97.S.  Con¬ 
sequently.  he  sees  the  greatest  gains  to 
be  made  in  1976  by  large  city  new  spapers 
and  in  groups  like  Knight-Ridder.  The 
New  York  Times  Co..  Times-Mirror  and 
the  W'ashington  Post. 

He  is  also  looking  for  the  industry  to 
continue  being  aggressive  on  circulation 
prices — increasing  in  the  area  of  eight  to 
10  percent.  He  adds.  “That's  considera¬ 
bly  less  aggressive  than  they  have  been 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  but  that's  the  kind 
of  rate  of  increase  I’d  expect  to  continue 
for  some  time."  Noble  says  this  type  of 
price  increase  will  not  kniK'k  dow  n  circu¬ 
lation.  which  he  finds  to  be  “pretty  in¬ 
elastic.” 

Nevertheless,  are  there  any  companies 
that  especially  impress  Noble?  “I  think 
one  can  be  favorably  disposed  to  this 
whole  industry  sector,"  responds  the 
affable  expert.  “I  was  asked  the  other 
day  by  someone  in  investment  banking, 
‘What’s  the  best  company  in  this  sec¬ 
tor?’  Well,  by  what  criteria?  I  can  be 
enthusiastic  about  all  the  small-city 
newspaper  chains  on  a  longer-term  basis 


Ken  Noble 


and  at  the  moment  I'm  not  negative  on 
any  of  the  large-city  newspaper  chains 
which  1  tend  to  prefer  on  a  short  term 
basis.  In  fact  1  find  the  entire  group  at¬ 
tractive  now." 

The  process  by  which  an  analyst  such 
as  Noble  reaches  his  conclusions  is  time 
consuming.  For  the  Paine  Webber 
analyst  it  occupies  most  of  his  time.  He 
does  most  of  his  work  at  home,  usually 
putting  in  about  six  days  a  week,  except 
when  he’s  out  on  the  road  talking  with 
publishing  company  executives  around 
the  U.S.  or  attending  Naval  Reserve 
weekends.  He  culls  his  information  from 
a  wide  variety  of  sources;  trade  groups, 
trade  publications  and  government  fi¬ 
gures  (such  as  Census  Bureau  and  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  data  and  the  news¬ 
paper  price  component  of  the  consumer 
price  index.  With  all  this  data  in  hand 
Noble  attempts  to  make  projections  of 
the  key  variables  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole — advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  revenues,  newsprint  costs  and 
consumption,  and  labor  rates.  Then  he 
builds  models  for  each  company  in  the 
industry.  On  the  basis  of  what  a  particu¬ 
lar  company  has  done  relative  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  over  the  last  five  to  ten  years  he 
makes  an  estimate  of  what  that  company 
is  likely  to  do  under  varying  conditions. 
“I  find  this  a  good  approach  to  use." 
Noble  notes,  “because  it  puts  me  at  risk 
as  to  what  advertising  will  be.  for  exam¬ 
ple.  1  don’t  depend  upon  managements 
to  make  a  forecast." 

• 

Deal  is  closed 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Daily  Courier-Democrat  in  Rus¬ 
sellville.  Arkansas,  and  six  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  located  in  Russellville.  Paris, 
Charleston,  and  Greenwood,  Arkansas. 
The- announcement  was  made  by  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  San  Antonio  based  com¬ 
munications  company. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  newspapers 
was  $1,261,500  cash  and  $3,088,500  of 
7'/i9f,  fifteen-year  notes. 
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Freedom  is  everybody’s  right 


No  matter  how  many  disclaimers  we  inject 
into  this  statement,  we’re  afraid  it’s  going  to  outrage 
some  people.  Some  won’t  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about,  because  from  their  point  of  view, 
most  reporting  is  essentially  accurate  and  most  edi¬ 
torials  are  fair. 

Another  reason  we  may  be  misunderstood  is 
that  some  members  of  the  working  press  feel  that 
businessmen  almost  invariably  exaggerate  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  inaccurate  reporting  (or  of  no  coverage 
at  all),  overreact  to  critical  editorials,  and  actually 
want  to  control  the  press,  for  their  own  sinister 
purposes. 

Well,  we  don’t  want  to  control  the  press.  But 
we  do  believe  a  way  should  be  found  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate,  timely,  and  economic  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  whereby  individuals  and  organizations  can 
correct  demonstrably  inaccurate  reporting  or  edi¬ 
torials.  While  some  newspapers  have  mechanisms 
that  they  consider  adequate,  we  believe  there  is 
room  for  substantial  improvement. 

We  believe  a  system  can  be  found  that  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  First  Amendment.  We  believe, 
above  all,  that  it  should  be  developed  by  the  press 
itself,  voluntarily.  In  urging  this  evolutionary  step, 
we  hasten  to  add  that  we  consider  American  news¬ 
papers  among  the  best  in  the  world.  We  think  what 
we  are  suggesting  here  would  make  them  even 
better. 

In  our  experience,  materials  provided  by  com¬ 
panies  or  individuals  in  the  form  of  news  releases, 
speeches.  White  Papers,  special  studies,  and  other 
documents,  or  even  in  face-to-face  briefings,  have 
not  proved  to  be  the  answer,  because  of  the  selec¬ 
tive  use  of  such  materials. 

Nor  do  letters  to  the  editor  do  the  job.  Few  of 
them  get  printed,  and  even  the  small  proportion  of 
them  that  are  printed  invariably  fail  to  get  the  cov¬ 
erage  the  original,  damaging  article  got.  They  ap¬ 
pear  long  after  the  offending  article  or  editorial  has 
done  its  damage.  Finally,  the  newspapers  usually 
impose  severe  limitations  on  the  length  of  such 
letters. 

Thus  some  companies  and  individuals  have 
more  than  once  felt  impelled  to  buy  advertising 
space  to  try  to  correct  what  they  considered  inac¬ 
curate  reporting  or  editorials.  But  who  could  afford 


the  amount  of  paid  advertising  required  to  rebut  an 
inaccurate  article  that  might  have  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  newspapers?  Moreover,  this  raises  a 
larger  issue:  What  about  the  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  advertising 
space  to  try  to  set  the  record  straight? 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  nationwide 
commercial  television  and  radio  networks  is  worse. 
They  have  no  equivalent  of  the  letter  to  the 
editor. 

We  recognize  that  the  structure  of  TV  and  radio 
news  and  documentaries  is  not  satisfactory  for 
handling  complex  material  or  long  stories.  But  that 
is  no  justification  for  failing  to  provide  suitable  ac¬ 
cess  for  correction  of  errors  caused  by  this  struc¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  networks  have  refused  to  sell  time 
for  others  to  present  information  or  viewpoints  on 
any  subject  the  networks  decide  is  controversial. 

We  would  hope  the  press  (both  electronic  and 
print)  would  have  the  enlightened  self-interest  to 
see  the  importance  of  some  adequate  mechanism  if 
we  are  indeed  to  have  freedom  of  the  press  and  not 
just  freedom  for  the  press.  And  we  would  hope  the 
press  will  be  astute  enough  to  develop  such  a 
mechanism  itself,  since  it  would  be  far  superior  to 
other  recourses  available,  such  as  the  libel  law. 

Many  other  democracies  around  the  world,  in 
an  effort  to  alleviate  this  problem,  have  enacted 
legislation  requiring  some  form  of  access  for  rebut¬ 
tals.  These  include  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
West  Germany,  Austria,  and  Norway.  We  are  not 
urging  such  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
urging  the  development  of  a  voluntary  mechanism, 
developed  by  the  press,  which  would  promote  free 
and  robust  debate. 

We  say  again:  We  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  press  and  of  the  American  people  that  some 
system  of  access  be  established  so  that  one  of  the 
world’s  freest  presses  can  be  even  better.  We  don’t 
have  all  the  answers.  We  think  they  should  come  as 
the  result  of  open-minded  experimentation  by  the 
press,  and  we  hope  that  this  message  constitutes  a 
responsible  attempt  to  stimulate  such  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  demise  of  so  many  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  in  recent  years  places  on 
the  surviving  newspapers  an  even  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  respect. 


©1976  Mobil  Oil  Corporation 


EnwARn  S.  Kirstkin.  a  Milwaukee 
Joarnul  reporter — presented  a  Silver 
Distinction  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  by  the  consu¬ 
late  general  of  Poland  in  recognition  of 
his  articles  about  the  people  and  heritage 
of  Poland  written  during  a  trip  Kerstein 
made  to  that  country  in  1971. 

Patti  Coi.i.a.  who  has  worked  on  the 
Milwaukee  Seiuiner.s  At  Home  section 
for  the  past  2  years — appointed  editor  of 
the  section,  succeeding  Da\io  Kinchkn. 
w  ho  has  joined  the  Los  Anfieles  Times  as 
a  real  estate  reporter. 

Patrick  J.  Plrcii.i,.  who  joined  the 
.Wit  York  \ews  in  1969 — named  assis¬ 
tant  classified  advertising  manager-sales, 
and  John  P.  Ancona,  alcoholic  beverage 
ad  salesman — named  New  Jersey  sales 
supervisor,  succeeding  Purcell. 

Donna  H  arvi  v.  .^1,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  cif  the  Edmonton  Journal  since 
197-1 — appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg;  Trihnne,  succeeding  Gcrry 
Hasi  AM.  who  was  promoted  to  editor. 

Si  SAN  Estrich.  23.  an  attcirney's 
daughter  who  once  worked  as  a 
bartender — elected  first  woman  presi¬ 
dent  cTf  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Her 
father  is  president  cif  the  Lynn  Bar  .As- 
siK'iaticTn. 


is  a  registered  trademark 
of  the  Archer  Daniels  Midland 
Company  for  Our  brand  of 
Textured  Vegetable  Protein. 


Please  don't  use  our  trademark  as  a 
generic  term  or  abbreviation. 

We  re  proud  of  our  trademark  TVP" 
designates  our  brand  of  textured  vegetable 
protein  TVP’  is  the  original  textured 
vegetable  protein,  and  is  a  patented  product — 
U.S  patent  number  3.488.770 

While  there  are  many  textured  vegetable 
proteins,  there  is  only  one  TVP’  brand  Please 
assist  us  in  seeing  that  our  trademark  is  not 
mis-used 
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news-people 


John  D.  Worthington  III.  co-publisher 
and  editor  of  Bel  Air  (Md.)  Aeg/.v — 
elected  president  of  the  Maryland- 
Delaware-DC  Press  Association. 

Stt  VK  Bi  AKi  1  Y  of  the  staff  of  the 
DemcTcratic  Legislative  Information  Of¬ 
fice.  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives — to  reporter  for  the 
Strondshnri>  (Pa.)  Roeono  Reeord. 

^  ^  ^ 

Larry  D.  Hammer,  publisher  of  the 
Eairview  (Okla.)  Repnhiiean — elected 
president,  OklahcTma  Press  Association 
.  .  .  J  ack  Da  hr  of  El  Reno  Daily  Trihnne, 
vicepresident  .  .  .  H.  Mii.t  Piuii.irs  cif 
Seminole  Producer,  treasurer  for  sixth 
term  .  .  .  Larra  W  aiti  of  Elk  City  Daily 
.Vt'tr.v  and  Jor  Taat.or  cTf  Davis  News 
named  directors. 

Mack  Owens  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Gnymond  (Okla.) 
Daily  Herald'.  Dave  Story  is  general 
manager. 

Board  of  directors  of  Bradley  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  parent  company  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Tenn.)  Morning:  Sun,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  reorganization  of  assignments 
and  responsibilities;  Walter  A. 
Presswooi) — to  editor  and  publisher: 
Libby  Goi  den — to  managing  editor  and 
Bii  E  WmiTEiT — named  administrative 
aide. 

*  sH  * 

Garry  Robertson,  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
D(dly  Democrat. 

^  J}J  * 

Chari  IE  G  allow  ay.  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat — named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Eeader  succeeding  Gary  Lobacgh  who 
transferred  to  the  Gnymon  Daily  Herald 
editorial  department. 

sjc  *  ♦ 

Charles  Station,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat — returned  to  previous 
work  in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital. 

*  *  sff 

Gly  B.  Darst,  Associated  Press — 
appointed  news  editor  at  Boston. 

*  *  ♦ 

Raymond  G.  Schroee,  65.  circulation 
manager,  Hartford  Conrant — retired. 

*  *  * 

Art  Menton.  30,  previously  classified 
advertising  manager,  Orlando  Sentinel- 
Star — named  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tampa  Trihnne  and 
Times. 


Karen  Thomi’son.  staff  writer  for  the 
Suburban  Living  section  at  Paddock 
Publications.  Arlington  Heights— joined 
the  Daniel  J.  Edelman  public  relations 
firm.  Chicago. 

^  ^ 

Jay  Needei  man.  photographer  for 
Paddock  Publications.  Arlington 
Heights — ^joined  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Snhnrhan  Trih,  a  subsidiary  ot  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

^  ^ 

Carol  Stogsdiee.  assistant  sports 
editor  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock — now  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Rocky  .Moimtain  Times  in  Denver.  Piiii 
Smith,  sportswriter  for  the  Democrat — 
named  assistant  sports  editor. 

Jim  Eeowers.  business  writer  tor  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock — 
joined  the  investment  banking  firm  of 
Swink  &  Co.  Inc.  as  a  registered  rep¬ 
resentative  for  municipal  and  govern¬ 
ment  securities. 

Larry  Coyne,  previously  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat — to 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Lei  Cri  m.  photographer  for  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat — to  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  Titties. 

sjj  Jj: 

John  W.  Ri  iniger.  publisher  of  the 
New  Jersey  Herald  in  Newton  since 
June.  1974 — named  president  and 
elected  a  director  of  .American  News¬ 
paper  Inc..  v\hich  owns  the  Herald. 

Ch  ari  I  S  Li  k  hi  si.  formerly  associated 
with  both  Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  in 
circulation  and  past  president  of  Cal 
Western  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation — ^joined  K-Jack  Engineering  of 
Gardena.  Calif,  as  national  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

'Jfi  ^  ^ 

Bob  Newberry  And  Dick  McCann. 
copy  editors — promoted  to  assistant 
news  editors  of  the  Houston  Post. 

Gii  Eisner,  art  director.  ViUaf’c 
Voice — to  senior  editor  and  George  Di 
I  MERico.  art  director  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  arts  and  leisure  section 
since  1973 — named  art  director. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Mithcei.e.  formerly  city 
editor.  Mid-Cities  (Tex.)  Daily  News  in 
Hurst.  Tex. — named  editor  of  the  Eewis- 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader. 

♦  *  * 

Norman  Harshbarger.  46,  circulation 
systems  manager  for  Dayton  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc. — appointed  eirculation  manager 
of  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Herbert  Bair 
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in  the  news 


Jamks  H.  Wintkrs.  former  city  editor, 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin — appointed 
telegraph  editor,  succeeding  Ci.ii  koro  M. 
Hai  1 ,  retired.  Richard  W.  F’incknky,  act¬ 
ing  classified  ad  manager — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  ad  director  for  classified. 

Eric  k  Inc. ram,  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal — 
named  acting  city  editor. 

Haiina  J.  C/hrnikjkwski  ,  25, 

administrative-editorial  assistant  and 
news  editor  of  Qnill  magazine — 
appointed  e.xecutive  assistant  of  the  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  associate  editor. 


W.  H.  Bronson  Jr. 
to  president  of 
Shreveport  papers 

Robert  Ew/ing  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
board  cd'  the  Times  Publishing  Co..  Ltd., 
has  announced  the  election  of  W.  How¬ 
ard  Bronson  Jr.  as  president  of  the  firm, 
which  is  owner  of  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  interests  including  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  local  radio  stations  KWKH- 
am  and  KROK-fm. 

Brown  said  Bronson's  election  came 
during  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  Eebruary  23. 

The  Times  F\iblishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  com- 


She  set  the  pace 

Lynn  Simross.  a  staff  w  riter  for  Sports 
Illustrated  before  she  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  won  the  SI. 000  grand 
prize  in  the  John  Hervey  Awards  com¬ 
petition  for  “a  long  and  colorful  story” 
of  the  1975  Hambletonian  Stake  at  Du- 
C}uoin.  III.  The  prize  is  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Trotting  Association  and 
the  U.S.  Harness  Writers’  Association. 


More  for  sale 

Rosebud  Associates,  owner  of  More,  a 
publication  that  criticizes  New  York  area 
media,  is  negotiating  to  sell  the  magazine 
to  Michael  Kramer,  a  New  York 
magazine  editor  and  three  other  inves¬ 
tors. 


JiDiiH  S.  Roiuris.  onetime  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal — named 
manager  of  press  relations  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Robi  Ri  E.  Ln  .  managing  editor,  Enid 
(Okla.)  Morning  News  and  Enid  Daily 
Eagle — named  special  section  editor  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  in  charge  of  Orbit  and  other 
Sunday  special  sections  and  annual  sup¬ 
plements. 

>5:  'J.i 

Vi  RN  S.  Abboti.  previously  produc¬ 
tion  engineer.  Chicago  Trihime — to  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Contra  Costa 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Jami  s  R.  Gai  braiih.  former  executive 
director.  Republican  Governors  Confer¬ 
ence  and  onetime  reporter  and  editor 
with  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 
(155  to  1960) — named  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  for  the  TI  Corpora¬ 
tion.  F.os  Angeles. 

• 

Ford  PR  realigned 

Richard  W.  Judy,  divisional  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  Eord  Motor  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  manager. 
Eord  diversified  products  operations, 
succeeding  C.  Gayle  Warnock,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Earl  L.  Miller,  manager  of  con¬ 
sumer  publications,  succeeds  Judy.  P. 
Eugene  McKelvey  replaces  Miller  and 
Stephen  E.  Madeline  replaces  McKelvey 
as  manager,  stockholder  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

Named  president 

Jack  S.  Campbell,  general  manager  of 
the  Monroe  (F^a.)  News-Star  and  Morn¬ 
ing  World,  has  been  named  president  of 
the  News  Star-World  Publishing  Corp. 
For  the  past  three  years.  Campbell  was 
also  general  manager  of  the  Shreveport 
Times. 


prises  the  Shreveport  Times.  Interna¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Corp.  (KWKH  and 
KROK).  Radio  Broadcasting.  Inc., 
which  has  an  interest  in  KTHV-tv  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock.  Ark.,  and  the  Monroe  News- 
Star  and  Monroe  Morning  World.  Own¬ 
ers  are  descendants  of  Col.  Robert  Ew¬ 
ing.  who  bought  the  Shreveport  Times  in 
1908  and  later  founded  the  Monroe 
newspapers. 

Bronson  has  been  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Newspaper  FYoduction 
Co.,  agent  for  the  Shreveport  Times  and 
Shreveport  Journal,  for  the  past  three 
years  and  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 
He  tills  a  position  for  the  Times  which 
has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  William  H.  Bronson,  in 
November  of  1972.  His  father  held  that 
position  for  20  years. 

Bronson  was  born  in  Shreveport,  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Bronson  and  Lillian 
Erancez  Bronson.  He  graduated  from 
Georgia  Tech  in  1958  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  worked  for  United 
Gas  for  two  years.  He  joined  NPC  in 
1960  as  a  production  engineer.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  promoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  labor  relations  man¬ 
ager  and  later  to  production  and  labor 
relations  director. 

He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Shreveport  Jaycees.  a  past  president  of 
the  Shreveport-Bossier  Elconomic  De¬ 
velopment  Foundation,  has  served  as  a 
director  at-large  for  the  Shreveport 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ADVERTtSING  SCENE 


Pattern  offer  builds 
classified  readership 


By  Dan  Lionel 

For  almost  50  years  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  been  noting  a  single  column  by 
10.5"  pattern  feature  showing  a  detailed 
sketch  and  an  offer  ostensibly  by  the 
'Needlecraft  Department'  of  the  paper  to 
send  the  pattern  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

The  response  to  the  feature  w  hich  runs 
in  over  1000  daily  newspapers  6  or  7  days 
per  week  is  not  something  that  Spencer 
Douglas,  president  of  Reader  Mail.  Inc. 
is  ready  to  spell  out  in  detail  but  a  promo¬ 
tional  brochure  put  out  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures.  which  syndicates  the  feature  notes 
that.  ".  .  .  hundreds  of  pounds  of  mail 
bring  in  pattern  re>ponses  from  readers 
in  every  state  in  the  LS.-\  and  every 
Canadian  province  each  day." 

Behind  that  avalanche  of  dollar  laden 
mail  which  is  deftly  serviced  within  24 
hours  of  receipt,  is  a  new  spaper  response 
success  story  that  has  not  only  proved 
itself  out  for  almost  5  decades — but 
keeps  growing.  "In  the  last  10  years 
alone,  there's  been  about  a  5(r^  increase 
in  response."  Douglas  notes. 

While  Reader  Mail,  whose  sole  busi¬ 
ness  is  designing  and  printing  clothing 
and  craft  patterns  and  related  booklets 
sold  only  through  the  syndicated  feature, 
began  its  operation  with  its  pattern  offers 
appearing  ROP.  about  15  years  ago 
Douglas  noted  a  bulge  in  response  in  one 
newspaper  over  its  previous  perfor¬ 
mance.  On  investigating,  he  found  that 
the  paper  was  running  the  feature  in  its 
classified  section.  Since  that  time  about 
half  the  papers  carry  the  pattern  feature 
in  classified. 

Douglas  explains  that  CAMs  have 
found  a  number  of  advantages  to  carry¬ 
ing  the  feature  in  the  classiHed  section: 
"It  brings  readership  to  the  page  who 
might  not  be  looking  at  classified:  the 
response  which  is  made  available  to  the 
newspaper  management  on  com¬ 
puterized  printouts  can  be  used  by 
CAMs  as  a  testimonial  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  classified  page  advertising;  it 
breaks  up  the  otherwise  leaden  look  of 
the  classified  page."  Furthermore. 
Douglas  said,  "the  type  of  reader  who 
goes  in  for  home  sewing  is  a  solid  citizen, 
generally  interested  in  her  home  and  the 
items  advertised  in  classified.  Washing 
machines,  dishwashers,  etc.,  would  in¬ 
terest  her." 

Newspapers  pay  nothing  for  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  receive  a  percentage  of  the  re¬ 
venue  generated.  A  staff  of  2(K)  including 
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Reader  Mail's  own  designers  and  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  presses  turns  out  2  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  per  day  so  that  competitive 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  can  each 
print  its  own  pattern  feature.  With  the 
aid  of  computers,  style  and  taste  trends 
are  noted  by  the  response. 

"Response."  noted  Charles  Finette. 
King  Feature's  assistant  sales  director 
and  manager  of  reader  services,  "is 
cumulative.  W'e  keep  getting  requests  for 
a  given  pattern  over  a  long  period."  Fie 
cited  one  pattern  that  generated  5S.00() 
answers  from  a  single  newspaper.  "It's 
not  unusual  to  get  a  request  for  a  pattern 
that  appeared  as  far  back  as  20  years."  .A 
recent  instance  of  just  such  a  request  was 
met  by  Reader  Mail  at  a  cost  many  times 
over  the  dollar  received. 

For  new  spapers  that  justify  the  cost,  in 
terms  of  response.  King  Features  prints 
up  special  envelopes  with  the  paper's 
name  on  the  front  in  which  it  mails  the 
patterns.  The  back  of  the  envelope  car¬ 
ries  a  promotion  ad  in  many  cases,  for 
classified.  The  Detroit  I  rcc  Dress  en¬ 
velope  ties  in  the  classified  promotion 
with  the  sewing  concept.  With  a  printed 
swatch  to  which  is  pinned  a  lamp,  a 
chair,  a  musical  instrument,  etc.,  it  tells 
the  pattern  recipient  to  "Keep  yourself 
in  style.  Pin  down  all  the  unneeded  items 
in  your  home  and  cut  them  out  of  your 
life.  .Sell  them  quickly  and  easily  through 
a  Free  Press  fast- ACTION  want  ad. 
W  ith  the  cash  you  get.  you  can  sew  up  a 
new  scene  w  ith  new  clothes  to  match  . . ." 

W  hile  many  advertisers  shun  Monday. 
Douglas  notes.  "We  get  our  greatest  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  patterns  we  submit  for 
publication  on  Mondays.  luesdays  and 
Wednesdays  follow  as  popular  days." 

His  reasoning  as  to  why  Monday  is  the 
number  1  response  day  might  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  space  pluggers — "Her  husband  is 
back  at  work."  he  says,  "and  the  kids 
are  in  school,  so  she  gets  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  read  her  family  paper  at  her 
leisure.  This  holds  true  on  Tuesdays  and 
W  ednesdays  hut  the  pressure  of  the  on¬ 
coming  weekend  starts  to  build  as  the 
week  progresses  and  then  she  doesn't 
have  as  much  time  to  think  about  pat¬ 
terns." 

A  grow  ing  number  of  men  are  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern  feature,  especially  to 
the  craft  patterns,  according  to  the 
executive.  More  and  more  men  are  knit¬ 
ting  with  a  significant  number  sewing 
clothes  and  making  neckties. 


N.Y.  ad  reps  offer 
$500  ad  scholarship 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  Association  will 
offer  the  first  of  an  annual  series  of  Schol¬ 
arship  .Awards  on  an  open  competition 
basis  to  employees  of  New  York  area 
advertising  agencies,  which  belong  to  the 
American  .Association  of  .Advertising 
Agencies.  The  award  will  be  a  check  for 
5500.00  to  further  his  or  her  education  in 
the  fields  of  advertising,  marketing 
and  or  communications.  Fmtry  letters 
should  be  sent  to  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Sales  Association  c  o  Daniel  S.  Tomlin¬ 
son  Jr..  Sawver.  Ferguson.  Walker  Co.. 
245  Park  Ave..  N.Y.  10017  no  later  than 
.May  1. 

Amana  sets  ad 
boost  of  285% 

Amana  Refrigeration,  based  in  Iowa, 
plans  to  increase  its  first  and  second 
quarter  ad  budgets  to  help  promote  its 
microwave  oven.  Setting  billings  at  512 
million,  the  company  boost  amounts  to 
more  than  2S5'f  increase  over  the  lust 
six  months  of  1975.  .Agency  is  Cirey- 
North.  Chicago. 

Y&R  merges  retail 
unit  into  company 

Barnett  and  Zlotnick.  the  retail  unit  of 
Young  and  Rubicam  International,  is 
being  merged  into  Y<JcR  Flnterprises. 
Change  stemmed  from  appointment  of 
Barnie  /.lotnick.  agency  founder,  to 
senior  vicepresident  and  co-creative  di¬ 
rector  of  .Altman.  Stoller.  Weiss  of  New 
York. 

Goes  daily  March  15 

1  he  )(i:oo  City  (Miss.)  Herald  will  be¬ 
come  the  Yazoo  Daily  Herald  on  March 
15.  according  to  owner  and  editor  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Mott  Jr.  1  he  Herald  has  been 
published  for  104  years  having  bought 
out  the  Yazoo  Sentinel  in  1946. 

• 

5-days-a-week 

Fhe  \'an  A’nys  (Calif.)  \  alley  A'ews 
and  (ireen  Sheet  will  add  a  Wednesday 
edition  on  March  .51.  making  it  a  5-day- 
a-week  publication.  The  paper  is  owned 
by  the  Tribune  Co..  Chicago  and  has  a 
circulation  of  260. ()()(). 

• 

Goes  to  AM  on  Sat. 

The  Seattle  limes  replaced  its  .Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  edition  with  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion.  effective  March  6.  The  papers  fea¬ 
ture  an  expanded  sports  section. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


BIG  BAIIIES  n  IFRET; 


CHICAGO  —  In  an  interview 
today,  Goss  v.p.  Les  Kraft  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Goss  Metroliner,  the  future  of 
large  metropolitan  dailies  lies  in  off¬ 
set. 

In  the  Goss  offices  at  Rockwell 
International’s  Graphic  Systems 
Group  headquarters,  Kraft  told  this 
reporter  the  trend  has  already 
begun.  The  latest  Metroliner  sales 
have  been  to  large-circulation 
dailies;  the  New  York  Times,  O’Globo 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and 
Helsingin  Sanomat  in  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the 
move  to  offset  has  been  primarily  by 
smaller  plants,  more  and  more 
large-circulation  dailies  are  now 
making  the  change.  He  named  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal,  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar,  and  the 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aftenposten  as  just  a 
few  of  the  multiple  press  plants  al¬ 
ready  using  Goss  offset  presses  here 
and  abroad. 


Purchase  of  three  Goss  Metroliner  presses,  including  21  units,  by  Helsingin 
Sanomat  was  formalized  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  Signing  contracts  are  (I.  to  r.)  Les 
Kraft,  v.p.  Goss  press  marketing;  Louis  Putze,  president  of  Rockwell  International’s 
Utility  &  Industrial  Operations;  Aatos  Erkko,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sanoma  Publishing  Company;  and  Vaino  Nurmimaa,  executive  v.p.  of 
Helsingin  Sanomat.  Looking  on  are  Hal  Lowry,  Goss  international  manager, 
eastern  hemisphere  sales;  and  Jaakko  Rauramo,  Sanomat’ s  v.p.-production. 


Kraft  summed  up  this  way:  Ulhito  ic  IISIIIDll 
"Today,  Goss  offset  presses  have  been  Will  IB  15  llllllIBU 

preslUent  Of  Gpophic 

compatibility  of  offset  with  all-  SySIBIHS  GPOUP 
electronic  newspaper  production, 

from  keystroke  to  printing  plant  ^d  CHICAGO  —  Ronald  A.  White  has 
you  know  why  we  believe  that  Met-  been  named  president  of  the  Graphic 
roliner  is  the  press  of  the  future  for  Systems  Group  of  Rockwell  Intema- 
big  dailies.”  tional.  He  joins  Rockwell  from  the 


The  Goss  Metroliner  offset  press. 

Kraft  said  that  80%  of  all  U.S. 
newspapers  converted  to  offset  over 
the  last  15  years,  during  which 
period  Goss  installed  12,000  offset 
units  worldwide. 

"Recent  installations  have  proved 
that  offset  productivity  can  be  equal 
to  letterpress,  even  for  papers  with 
large  circulations,”  said  Kraft.  "The 
difference  in  printed  waste  between 
letterpress  and  offset  is  constantly 
being  reduced.” 


Sales  zoom  fop  new 
Goss  Metpo-sets 

CHICAGO  —  Record  phototypeset¬ 
ter  sales  have  been  recorded,  follow¬ 
ing  announcement  of  expansion  of 
the  Goss  Metro-set  product  line  to  in¬ 
clude  the  new  Metro-set/2  and 
Metro-set/plus,  according  to  Robert 
Boyens,  director-marketing  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Products  Div.,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Rockwell  International. 

A  total  of  17  Metro-set  units  has 
been  sold  in  the  brief  period  since  the 
announcement,  including  several  to 
commercial  typesetting  operations. 
Leading  the  way  is  the  new  under- 
$80,000  Goss  Metro-set/2. 

(Story  continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


White  is  named 
ppesident  of  Graphic 
Systems  Group 

CHICAGO  —  Ronald  A.  White  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Graphic 
Systems  Group  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  joins  Rockwell  from  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
where  he  has  been  vice  president- 
systems  and  production. 

Prior  to  this  association.  White,  a 
mechanical  engineering  graduate, 
served  in  production  management 
positions  with  the  Knight  news¬ 
papers. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Louis 
Putze,  president  of  Rockwell’s  Utility 
&  Industrial  Operations,  noted  that 
White’s  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
business  "will  provide  valuable  ex¬ 
pertise  in  imderstanding  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  printing/ 
publishing  industry,  which  is  the 
prime  market  for  Graphic  Systems 
Group.” 


A  Goss  typesetting 
system  for  $98  500 


Sales  zoom  (continued) 

Similar  market  response  for  the 
Goss  Metro-reader  line  of  optical 
character  readers  is  expected  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  announcement  of  a 
new  price  structure.  Base  price, 
without  options,  is  $35,000.  The 
higher  speed  Metro-reader  II  is 
priced  at  $37,500. 

Metro-sets  and  Metro-readers  are 
also  available  as  part  of  the  complete 
Goss  Metro-text  pre-press  system. 

MetPO’text  stars  in  movie 


Goss  pre-press  eauipment  at  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  will  be 
among  the  subjects  covered  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  movie  being  filmed  by 
Rockwell  International.  Reason  for 
the  film  coverage:  the  Herald-News 
installed  the  first  complete  Goss 
Metro-text  phototypesetting  system. 


For  more  information  about  any  of 
the  products  mentioned,  just  drop  a 
line  to  The  Rockwell  Graphic, 
Graphic  Systems  Group,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Cosmo  sales  go  to 
Goss  v.p:s  head 

Goss  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  makes  it 
eEisy  to  tell  when 
substantial  Goss 
press  sales  of 
$500,000  or  more 
are  made.  He  dons 
his  white  Stetson 
in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  He  wore 
it  three  times  in  recent  weeks  to 
herald  the  sale  of  Cosmo-offset 
presses  totalling  22  units. 

Asked  about  the  origin  of  this 
ritual,  Kraft  promised  he  a  explain  to 
any  newspaperman  who  asks.  Or 
places  a  half-million-dollar  order. 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Two  more  plants  buy  Miehle/ Roland 
800  series  high  speed  press 


CHICACX)  —  Two  Miehle/Roland 
800  series  presses  valued  at  over  $2 
million  have  been  sold  to  Wisconsin 
and  North  Carolina  printing  firms,  it 
was  announced  by  Harry  McMillan, 
national  sales  manager  for  Miehle 
presses. 


The  new  Miehle/  Roland  800  press. 


Both  are  Miehle/Roland  800  63" 
6-color  presses,  purchased  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  folding  carton 
plant  of  the  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp. 
and  by  R.J.R.  Archer,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  The  presses  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1976. 

"These  unique  high-speed  presses 
introduce  new  concepts  in  sheet 
handling  ability,  utilizing  new 
breakthroughs  in  technology  hereto¬ 
fore  unknown  in  large  sheet-fed 
press  equipment,”  McMillan  said. 
"Design^  for  total  automation  in  op¬ 
eration,  economies  are  readily  seen 
in  terms  of  veiy  short  makereadies 
and  sustained  high  speeds.” 

First  U.S.  installation  of  the  800 
was  at  Regensteiner  Press,  Chicago, 
in  February,  1975. 


Novv  a  Goss  Metro-set 
for  under ’80^000. 

And  we  can  deliver  it 
within  30  days! 


See  page  I  story  for  market  reaction  to  new  Metro-set  models. 


If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  production  of  newspapers,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  Goss. 


WE  CALL  IT  METRO-SET'2 

Now  you  can  save  over  $12,000  on 
Metro-sel  2  —  a  new  addition  to  the 
popular  Goss  CRT  phototypesetter 
family.  It  offers  all  the  proven  capabilities 
and  unmatched  features  of  the  original 
Goss  Metro-set  —  and  we  can  deliver  it 
within  30  days  of  your  order' 


16K  Nova  computer.  j 

an  H  &J  program,  a  I 

wire  service  package  j 

and  two  wire  service  «  -  • 

fonts,  high  speed  type 

mixing,  and  NewsPac  10  —  a  package  of 

ten  frequently  used  fonts 


METRO-SET 

Goss  has  the  alternatives: 

Metro-set'2.  Metro-set,  Metro-set'plus. 
From  the  basic  typesetter  to  the  complete 
typesetting  system.  Combine  that  with 
fast  delivery  and  quality  typography,  and 
you  II  want  to  consider  Goss. 


Fkx:kwell  Intematkxial 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business 


40  Virginia  papers 
receive  subpoenas 
for  Kepone  clips 

By  means  of  subpoena.  Allied  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation  attorneys  this  week  were 
seeking  information  from  more  than  40 
Virginia  newspapers  regarding  their 
coverage  of  incidents  related  to  Kepone. 

Allied  is  a  defendant  in  a  S29.1  million 
civil  damage  suit  by  12  former  employes 
of  Life  Science  Products  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Hopewell.  Va..  which  manufactured 
Kepone.  a  toxic  pesticide. 

Depositions  from  most  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  sought  for  March  12  at  the 
Richmond  law  offices  of  Hunton,  Wil¬ 
liams.  Gay  and  Gibson. 

Alf  Goodykoontz.  managing  editor  of 
the  Riilimoinl  Tinies-Dispatch,  said  all 
that  was  being  sought  from  the  newspap¬ 
ers  were  clippings  and  that  neither  repor¬ 
ters  nor  reportorial  notes,  etc.  were  in¬ 
volved. 

The  latest  requests  for  information  on 
Kepone  stories  came  after  similar  re¬ 
quests  by  Allied's  attorneys  to  more  than 
40  radio  and  television  stations  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  led  to  a  hearing  where  two 
broadcast  outlets.  WLEE  and  WXEX- 
tv.  sought  to  have  subpoenas  quashed. 
An  earlier  request  by  the  Northern  Neck 
and  Tidewater  liroadcasting  Co.  was  de¬ 


nied  but  the  newer  request  was  taken 
under  advisement.  A  petition  by 
Richmond  television  station  WWBT, 
seeking  a  court  protective  order  and  re¬ 
questing  that  an  Allied  attorney  gather 
the  data  sought  or  that  Allied  pay  for  any 
research  costs  was  also  taken  under  ad¬ 
visement  earlier. 

Attorneys  for  both  sides  have  noted 
that  the  information  is  being  sought  to 
encourage  a  bid  for  a  change  in  the  trial 
site  and  to  determine  whether  the  infor¬ 
mation  disseminated  was  harmful  to  the 
plaintiffs. 

• 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
owner  sell  stations 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  ag¬ 
reed  in  principle  to  sell  its  radio  stations 
in  Cincinnati  to  Broad  Street  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  to  comply  with  FCC  regu¬ 
lations  prohibiting  common  ownership  of 
a  newspaper  and  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  same  market.  CCC  purchased  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  September.  Sale 
price  of  the  two  radio  stations  is  $6.5 
million  cash  from  which  CCC  will  use  $6 
million  to  retire  a  promissory  note  held 
by  American  Financial  Corp.,  former 
owners  of  the  Enquirer. 


Lynwood  Owens,  pressroom  foreman 
for  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor,  has  designed  and  installed  cylin¬ 
der  guards  on  the  paper's  press.  The 
hinged  and  folding  guards  are  made 
of  metal  grating  and  were  fabricated 
by  a  local  contractor.  The  cost  for  the 
units  was  about  $650  as  opposed  to 
factory-supplied  guards  costing  about 
_ $3,200. _ 

Buys  station 

E.  A.  Ramsaur.  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia.  Inc.  announced  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  television  station  WLWT  in 
Cincinnati  has  been  completed  for  $16.3 
million  in  cash. 


For  the  latest  news  on  no'&uk, 
turn  to  State  Farm. 


The  best  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
no-fault  auto  insurance  issue  is 
with  State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press 
Reference  Manual.  It’s  become  the 
standard  reference  work  on  no-fault 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  manual 
is  a  loose-leaf  book  with  more  than 
300  pages  and  it’s  updated  on  a 
continuous  basis.  It  has  a  section  on 
every  no-fault  law  in  the  United  States. 

If  you’re  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  no-fault  manual,  you  also  get  our 
one-page  interim  newsletter  Advisorv. 
In  addition,  you’ll  receive  all  of  our 
Insurance  Backgrounders.  For  this 
free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625 
or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Taiwan  publisher 
launches  U.S.  daily 

A  new  Chinese-language  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  launched  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  this  week  (Feb.  16). 

Called  the  World  Journal,  the  news¬ 
paper  published  by  a  major  Taiwan  pub¬ 
lisher  becomes  the  seventh  paper  serving 
America's  Chinese  community.  It  is 
supported  by  publisher  Tih-wu  Wang 
whose  company  also  owns  the  United 
Daily  News,  the  Economic  Daily  New  s 
and  an  English-language  economic 
weekly  printed  in  Taipei. 

Cost  of  launching  the  World  Journal 
was  estimated  at  S600.0(K).  It  is  printed 


daily  in  both  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  transmitting  pages  via  satellite.  It 
is  the  third  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  to  use 
the  American  Satellite  Co.  link. 

Based  in  New  York's  Chinatown,  the 
daily  prints  12  pages  daily  centering  on 
community  news  with  reports  from 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  The  New  York 
staff  includes  two  reporters,  one  who 
covers  the  Cantonese/Mandarin  speak¬ 
ing  community  and  the  other  who  covers 
news  requiring  command  of  English. 

Although  the  World  Journal  printed 
17,000  copies  in  its  first  edition,  the 
eventual  plan  is  to  serve  the  entire  90,000 
readers  in  Chinatown.  It  is  already  dis¬ 
tributing  copies  in  the  boroughs  of 
Queens  and  Brooklyn  where  burgeoning 


Chinese  communities  have  settled  re¬ 
cently. 

Jacob  Ma  is  the  paper's  president  and 
managing  editor. 

The  other  Chinese  dailies  are  the 
United  Journal,  the  China  Times,  the 
China  Tribune,  Sinf;  Jih  Tao  Pao,  the 
China  Post  and  the  Chinese  Journal. 

• 

N.Y.  Times,  Newsday 
raise  Sunday  prices 

Two  New  York  area  newspapers  have 
announced  increases  in  the  newsstand 
prices  of  their  Sunday  editions,  both  ef¬ 
fective  in  March. 

They  are  the  New  York  Times  and 
Newsday  of  Long  Island.  The  increase 
for  the  Times'  Sunday  edition  boosts 
the  price  from  60  to  75  cents,  starting 
March  7.  Newsday's  jump  w  hich  became 
effective  Eebruary  29  raises  the  price 
from  25  to  35  cents. 

Eor  the  Times,  the  increase  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  two  years.  The  company  raised 
the  cost  of  the  Sunday  edition  on  Eeb¬ 
ruary  24,  1974,  when  the  price  rose  from 
50  to  60  cents.  That  increase  applied  to 
both  city  and  suburban  circulation  areas. 

The  new  increase  applies  to  the  area 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  New  York  City 
as  well  as  all  of  l.ong  Island.  Beyond  the 
50-mile  radius,  the  price  will  remain  at 
SI. 

In  announcing  the  increase,  the  Times 
said  higher  production  costs  prompted 
the  pricing  move. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  Sunday  Times 
via  independent  home  delivery  dealers 
will  not  increase,  price  to  wholesalers 
and  consequently  the  dealers  will  in¬ 
crease.  To  make  up  for  that  increase,  the 
paper  will  grant  a  promotional  rebate  to 
independent  home  delivery  dealers  to 
offset  the  cost  difference. 

For  Newsday,  the  edition  increase  is 
its  first  since  the  paper  launched  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  April  9,  1972. 

• 

National  intro  for 
Kent  low-tar  entry 

Kent  Golden  Lights,  a  low-tar  cigaret 
tested  in  Maine,  will  be  rolled  out  na¬ 
tionally  this  month  using  full-page,  full 
color  spreads  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Conceived  by  Foote.  Cone  & 
Belding,  ads  also  include  Sunday  supps, 
transit  and  outdoor  media. 

• 

Sampling  promo  set 
for  low-tar  Merit 

To  back-up  the  introduction  of  its  new 
low-tar  cigaret  Merit,  the  Philip  Morris 
Co.  is  embarking  on  a  sampling  program 
in  40  major  cities.  Introductory  ad 
budget  for  Merit  has  been  estimated  at 
$30  million. 
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Let  Beacdi  be  the 
key  to  your 
conversion  to 
direct  printing. 


7  SADDLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Plus  On  Cylinder  Lock-Up  bar. 

SADDLES  FIT  ANY  PLATE  SYSTEM 

Beach  Saddles  will  work  with  Plastic, 
Magnesium  or  Di-Litho  plates. 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  can  try  the  equipment  before  you 
buy  it. 

TOP  TECHNICAL  HELP 

Our  staff  is  ready  and  willing  to  work 
with  your  personnel  on  all  technical 
^  problems. 

TOP  SERVICE  AFTER  SALE 

This  is  the  keystone  of  our  business. 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

No  one  else  offers  this  type  of 
guarantee. 

PLATE  MAKE  UP  EQUIPMENT 

Saves  time  and  money  in  plate 
preparation. 


m 


Beach  Saddles  are  used  by  over  350  newspapers  worldwide. 

Send  for 
complete 
catalog 


15602  Container  Lane 
Huntington  Beach,  California  92649 
(714)  898-5515  /  (213)  598-5548 
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PIsnt  •  equipment 


Night  operations  in  new  plant  of  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times  are  mirrored  in  Hillsborough  River. 


Growth  and  efficiency 
designed  into  piant 


The  two  happiest  birds  in  the  new  $25 
million  facility  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Irihime  and  limes  are  a  pair  of  sparrows 
which  moved  into  the  mailroom  during 
construction  and  never  left. 

The  modern  structure,  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  efficient  newspaper  operations 
and  long  range  growth,  is  also  a  far- 
improved  nest  for  l.()(K)  employees  who 
have  helped  place  the  papers  in  a  high 
position  among  leading  Florida  dailies. 

J.  Stewart  Bryan,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  views  the  recently  opened  quar¬ 
ters  as  a  significant  contribution  to  Tam¬ 
pa's  industrial  image  and  its  fast-paced 
growth. 

"We  linked  together  five  buildings  in 
the  old  location."  Bryan  explains, 
"which  eventually  just  became  in¬ 
adequate  as  a  newspaper  plant.  Further, 
we  had  no  way  to  increase  press  capac¬ 
ity." 

But  there  were  planning  handicaps  to 
be  overcome.  For  instance  management 
was  committed  to  keeping  Tribune- 
Times'  operations  downtown  where 
2l()-foot  square  blocks  limited  accom¬ 
modation  of  an  adequate  building.  Not 
only  did  the  Media  General  papers  need 
more  floor  space,  but  they  required  suf¬ 
ficient  land  for  ground  floor  operations 
and  for  anticipated  expansion. 

River  site 

The  availability  of  6!4  acres  along  the 
Hillsborough  River,  on  the  site  of  an  ob¬ 
solete  power  plant,  opened  the  way  for 
building  Florida’s  newest  newspaper 
complex. 
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Architects  and  engineers  of  Chas.  T. 
Main.  Incorporated,  now  faced  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  fulfilling  criteria  set  forth  by 
Tampa  management.  Their  work  is  seen 
in  the  following: 

•  A  building  that  complements  the  ci¬ 
ty's  rebuilt  downtown  area. 

•  A  structure  that  provides  twice  the 
floor  space  (230.000  square  feet)  of  the 
previous  location  and  at  the  same  time  is 
expandable  in  virtually  every  department 
or  area. 

•  A  workflow  which  immediately  sig¬ 
naled  more  effective,  more  productive 
operations;  one  which  allows  convenient 
servicing  of  major  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  two  separate  editorial  rooms. 

•  A  grid  plan  which  allows  easy 
changes  of  inside  room  sizes  and  config¬ 
urations. 

•  A  service  tower  concept,  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  part  of  the  building's  corners, 
which  provides  housing  for  all  inside 
utilities  and  materially  shortens  length  of 
lines  for  these  vital  services. 

•  A  computerized  security  system 
which  permits  control  of  a  multitude  of 
building  functions  from  a  central  point. 

•  A  press  plan  which:  (1)  accommo¬ 
dates  fifth  and  sixth  formers  for  extra 
sections  on  a  straight  run;  (2)  doubles 
capacity  without  need  for  further  con¬ 
struction;  and  (3)  allows  for  still  further 
departmental  expansion  beyond  this 
point. 

When  you  talk  with  R.  F.  (“Red”) 
Pittman,  general  manager,  you  realize 
how  much  was  accomplished  in  this 
building  commitment.  "The  list  of  ad¬ 


vantages  is  very  long."  he  says,  "but 
heading  it  is  the  realization  that  we  are 
no  longer  fragmented.” 

The  fragmentation  is  gone.  Main's 
planners  and  engineers  found  ways  to  get 
inter-related  departments  near  one 
another  and  to  blend  services  w  here  they 
were  most  needed. 

Item:  Circulation,  located  at  ground 
level  convenient  to  the  mail  dock,  pro¬ 
vides  quick  access  to  drivers  and  route 
managers. 

Item:  A  service  core  (wire  room, 
photo  labs,  and  library)  is  clustered  bet¬ 
ween  separate  editorial  rooms  for  use  by 
both  staffs. 

Item:  Common  business,  advertising, 
and  classified  departments  are  grouped 
(although  separated)  on  the  same  floor. 

Item;  A  loop  workflow  is  followed  in 
composing  as  copy  is  scanned,  punched, 
computerized,  photoset,  and  pasted  up. 

Reflecting  pool 

Though  only  three  stories  at  the  high¬ 
est  point,  the  building  is  a  distinct  asset 
to  Tampa's  modern  skyline.  It 
exemplifies  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
modern  architecture  which  is  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  reflecting  pool  and  an  open 
courtyard.  Landscaping  and  a  seawall 
running  on  one  side  of  the  property  un¬ 
derline  management’s  goals  of  providing 
"a  proud  addition  to  the  community." 

Joe  Porter,  production  manager, 
points  out  the  wisdom  in  planning  for  the 
future  of  the  newspapers.  "Some  built-in 
expansion  already  is  available  in  many 
departments,"  he  says,  "which  surely 
will  grow  as  business  increases." 

Not  evident,  however,  is  what  can  be 
done  to  enlarge  the  building  as  the  need 
arises.  For  example,  three  additional 
floors  can  be  added  to  the  main  structure 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Hard  wired  system 
for  small  dailies 


How  about  an  all  electronic  news¬ 
room.  no  paper  tape  in  the  composing 
room  and  complete  backup  for  under 
570.000? 

The  Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union,  an 
8.000  evening  paper  published  by 
Montgomery  Publications,  installed  the 
first  Newspaper  Electronics  Corpora¬ 
tion's  new  spaper  editing  and  w  ire  system 
(N.P-.W  .S.)  8  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  system  consists  of  7  Beehive  ter¬ 
minals.  a  line  printer,  a  paper  tape 
reader-punch,  three  floppy  disk  (280.(X)0 
characters  each)  storage  units,  two  con¬ 
trollers  and  two  on  line  interfaces  to 
Mergenthaler  \'  I  P  phototypesetters. 

The  system  was  designed  by  News¬ 
paper  Electronics  Corporation.  7948 
Wornall  Road.  Kansas  City.  Missouri  for 
Montgomery  Publications,  publishers  of 
a  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers. 

Cost  justification 

The  newspapers  expect  to  pay  for  the 
system  in  less  than  two  years  through 
reduced  personnel  in  the  composing 
room  and  savings  on  paper  tape  and 
photographic  paper. 

Each  reporter  and  the  managing  editor 
have  a  terminal.  The  reporters  have  a 
simple  guide  book  for  storing  and  retriev¬ 
ing  stories.  The  system  command  key¬ 
strokes  are  minimal. 

After  storing  a  story  (the  system  au¬ 
tomatically  creates  a  Iwal  directory),  the 
reporter  gives  the  managing  editor  a 
small  slip  of  paper  containing  the 
guideline  for  the  story  and  its  storage 
name.  The  managing  editor  calls  up  the 
local  stories,  edits  them  and  either  re¬ 
turns  them  to  storage  in  their  edited  ver¬ 
sion  or  writes  heads  and  sends  them  di¬ 
rect  to  the  V  1  P's  using  a  simple  format 
to  tell  the  photo  units  the  desired  piiint 


size  and  line  length.  All  styles  from  body 
copy  to  cutlines  and  heads  are  formatted. 

The  wire  editor  calls  up  Associated 
Press  stories  to  his  terminal  by  using  the 
actual  numbers  on  the  AP  hard  copy.  He 
edits  the  stories  and  then  can  send  them 
direct  to  the  phototypesetters  or  return 
them  to  the  storage  units. 

The  system  will  capture  twelve  plus 
hours  of  wire  service  on  one  disk.  Thus 
in  the  Junction  City  situation,  the  wire 
editor  only  needs  to  delete  AP  stories 
once  a  day. 

Either  the  managing  editor  or  the  wire 
editor  can  call  for  a  hard  copy  printout  of 
any  story  to  save  for  future  reference  or 
to  give  to  the  publisher  for  approval. 

There  is  a  I2K  buffer  for  the  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  to  enable  the  editors  to 
send  several  stories  direct  to  the  typeset¬ 
ters.  Thus  the  editor  is  not  slowed  by  the 
speed  of  the  output  unit.  Eorty  stories 
can  be  held  in  a  queue  on  a  disk  if  the 
buffer  is  full. 

.According  to  John  Montgomery,  vice- 
president  of  Montgomery  Publications, 
"during  the  short  time  we  have  had  the 
equipment,  our  people  have  adjusted 
quickly  to  it." 

"The  staff  varies  from  a  veteran 
newsman  with  more  than  40  years  in  the 
business  to  one  who  just  noted  her  first 
anniversary."  "The  copy,  generally,  has 
been  cleaner  than  previously,  with  repor¬ 
ters  now  realizing  that  there  are  no 
proofreaders  to  correct  their  errors.  .Ac¬ 
tually  many  of  them  consider  this  a  bles¬ 
sing  in  that  no  one  messes  up  their 
stories." 

The  technology  has  been  nicknamed 
"firmware".  .A  recent  John  W.  .Seybold 
article  in  a  graphic  arts  magazine  de¬ 
scribed  the  process  this  way:  "What 
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happens  is  something  like  this:  first  you 
write  a  software  program — a  set  of  logi¬ 
cal  instructions — which  will  probably 
run  on  a  minicomputer.  You  debug  them 
and  make  them  as  reliable  as  you  possi¬ 
bly  can.  Then,  in  the  interest  of  cost  re¬ 
duction  and  enhanced  reliability,  once 
you  are  sure  you  don't  need  to  make 
further  changes,  you  convert  them  into  a 
kind  of  "firmware"  which  is  called 
PROM  (programmable  read-only  mem¬ 
ory)  and  once  you  are  satisfied  w ith  what 
you  have  developed  you  can  take  one 
further  step  and  move  into  ROM  (read¬ 
only  memory).  This  means  that — 
especially  when  coupled  with  some 
RAM  (random  access  memory),  where 
you  will  need  to  store  transient  values 
such  as  width  tables,  or  stored 
formats — you  are  able  to  reduce  all  of  the 
basic  logic  to  a  few  "chips",  each  chip 
being  perhaps  the  size  of  a  pinhead  and 
containing  as  much  circuitry  as  .s()()()  or 
even  bOOO  transistors  (or.  in  the  "olden" 
days,  the  equivalent  number  of  vacuum 
tubes!).  The  way  this  process  is  carried 
out  is  quite  complex:  It  uses  a  technol¬ 
ogy  which  is  often  referred  to  as  MOS 
I. .SI.  which  means  "metal  oxide  semi¬ 
conductor  large  scale  integration." 
W  hile  MOS  LSI  circuits  can  be  designed 
to  serve  as  "general-purpose"  comput¬ 
ers.  it  is  more  economical  to  design  them 
so  that  they  perform  very  specialized 
functions,  and  with  even  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  One  interesting  byproduct  of  this 
technology  is  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
programmer  is  ultimately  eliminated. 
You  reduce  the  functions  to  the  bare  es¬ 
sentials.  and  these  chips  are  thi-n  man¬ 
ufactured  and  assembled  in  a  manner 
with  which  .American  know-how  can 
cope." 

The  obvious  advantage  over  competi¬ 
tive  hard-wired  systems  is  that  each 
N.E.W'.S.  8  system  can  be  tailored  to 
each  customer  and  easily  changed  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  that  installation  may 
change. 

Montgomery  says.  "In  addition  to 
price  and  technology,  other  prime  con¬ 
siderations  in  choosing  the  system  were 
its  modularity  and  back-up  features." 

One  can  start  with  just  a  couple  of 
terminals,  a  controller  and  a  disk  and 
expand  in  small  increments.  The  system 
can  be  tied  to  any  typesetters  or  serve  as 
a  front-end  system  to  a  larger  computer. 
The  N.E.W'.S.  8  has  complete  backup 
just  by  mov  ing  plugs  in  case  of  a  failure 
of  any  part  of  the  system.  All  terminals 
are  identical  and  can  be  moved  from  one 
sub-system  to  another  just  by  changing 
plugs.  There  are  two  controllers  that  are 
identical  for  backup.  The  tape  punch  can 
backup  the  on,  line  interfaces.  .Any  of  the 
three  disks  can  be  made  the  wire  service 
disk  by  changing  plugs. 

Montgomery  added.  "We  are  very 
pleased  with  our  new  system  and  invite 
any  other  publisher  to  call  or  come  visit 
our  plant  to  see  the  system." 
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Conversion  and  cost  goals 
attained  with  copy  system 


The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  use  a 
second-generation  phototypesetter,  a 
Photon  l(K).  to  set  its  editorial  pages. 
That  was  1954.  The  paper  also  pioneered 
in  setting  display  advertising  by  photo¬ 
typesetting.  That  was  1956.  Sub¬ 
sequently.  they  ran  a  dual  production 
system  in  the  composing  room,  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  linecasters.  while  re¬ 
searching  developing  technologies  that 
would  enable  them  to  convert  com¬ 
pletely  to  phototypesetting  with  the 
smoothest  possible  worktlow. 

In  March.  1975.  they  installed  the  sys¬ 
tem  they'd  been  looking  for.  interfacing  a 
Dymo  Xylogics  Copy  Processing  System 
(CPS  72())  with  three  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetters.  The  system  produces  the  en¬ 
tire  paper — editorial,  classified,  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  The  complete  conver¬ 
sion  took  only  a  few  months  with  a  net 
result,  thus  far.  of  a  tighter,  cleaner 
newspaper  product;  easier-to-meet  press 
deadlines;  a  reduction  of  the  composing 
room  workforce — by  attrition  and  volun¬ 
tary  transfers  from  SO  full-timers  and 
eight  part-timers  to  a  total  of  55  full- 
timers;  and  a  reduction  of  weekly  over¬ 
time  from  approximately  60  hours  to  vir¬ 
tually  none. 

The  credit,  says  composing  room 
foreman.  Bernie  Rosenberg,  is  due  to  the 
cooperation  and  skills  of  our  personnel 
and  management  team  that  clearly  de¬ 
fined  its  goals  in  researching  systems  and 
then  worked  closely  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  team  in  implementing  these  goals. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  is  a  75.000- 
circulation  daily  which  averages  300 
pages  a  week.  There's  a  daily  news  hole 
of  some  185  columns.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  averages  eight  pages  daily  with  some 
300  to  400  new  ads  going  into  the  system. 

Initial  research  into  systems  was  done 
by  a  four-man  task  force  appointed  by 
management,  one  each  from  the  editorial 


and  classified  advertising,  and  two  from 
the  production  department.  The  overall 
goal  was  a  complete  conversion  of  the 
paper  to  phototypesetting  with  a  totally 
on-line  computer  system. 

Stabilize  costs 

■‘We  had  reached  the  point."  says 
Rosenberg,  “that  necessary  expansion 
of  production  capabilities  in  any  other 
way  would  have  been  uneconomical.  We 
had  to  stabilize  our  costs  and  streamline 
our  workflow  procedures.  The  Dymo/ 
Xylogics  CPS  System  was  cost- 
justifiable." 

The  CPS  system's  configuration  in¬ 
cludes  two.  duplexed  32 K  computers 
with  two  moving  head  discs  and  four 
fixed  head  discs  providing  10  million 
characters  of  redundant  storage  capacity 
in  their  data  base — enough  for  projected 
needs  over  the  next  five  to  10  years. 
Input  comes  from  two  Compuscan  Super 
Alpha  optical  scanners  and  75  IBM 
Selectric  II  typewriters.  There  are  12 
CPS  VDTs  interfaced  with  the  system, 
eight  in  the  newsroom,  two  in  classified, 
and  two  in  the  composing  room — used 
for  display  ad  production. 

While  the  system  is  on-line,  there  are 
paper  and  magnetic  tape  input  and  out¬ 
put  capabilities  which  are  used  for  diag¬ 
nostic  work,  loading  new  programs,  and 
to  record  coding  changes. 

Output  comes  from  three  TxT  photo¬ 
typesetters.  backed  into  a  darkroom 
which  has  a  LogE  K'18  automatic  pro¬ 
cessor.  Output  is  on  RC  paper. 

Editorial  procedures  reflect  both  the 
time  spent  on  procedures  design  and  the 
simplified  coding  structures  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  All  in-house  copy  is  typed  on  the 
IBM  Selectrics  as  input  to  optical  scan¬ 
ners.  The  city  editor  verifies  each  story 
using  a  red.  non-scannable  pen.  The 
story  then  goes  directly  to  the  composing 
room  to  be  scanned  and  is  returned  im- 
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mediately  to  the  editorial  department 
where  a  copy  editor  views  the  story  on 
the  VDT  and  makes  any  necessary 
changes.  The  corrected  version  of  the 
story  is  then  sent  into  the  computer  for 
copy  fitting.  The  copy  editor  then 
examines  the  story  in  hyphenated  and 
justified  form  on  the  VDT  screen.  The 
screen  also  displays  the  exact  length  of 
the  story.  When  he's  finally  satisfied,  he 
pushes  a  button  and  the  story  goes  to  the 
phototypesetter  for  output. 

Stories  received  in  non-scannable 
form  are  retyped  in  the  composing  room 
using  the  Selectrics.  The  copy  is  then 
scanned  and  returned  with  the  original 
copy  to  the  editorial  department.  Sub¬ 
sequent  procedures  are  then  the  same  as 
with  those  described  above.  Wire  stories 
go  directly  into  the  computer  and  are 
called  up  by  story  number  on  the  VDT 
screen,  edited,  and  sent  directly  to  the 
phototypesetter. 

Coding  structures 

“Success  here  is  to  a  large  part  due  to 
our  unique  coding  structures."  says 
Rosenberg.  “All  stories  not  coded  are 
set  in  a  “default"  condition — our  basic 
eight-point  text  on  a  one-column  mea¬ 
sure.  This  means  that  approximately 
859?  of  all  news  stories  have  very  little 
coding  except  for  headline,  by-line,  and 
credit  line.  Stories  not  in  our  standard 
measure  are  coded  for  typeface,  type 
size,  measure,  and  leading.  We've  de¬ 
veloped  formats  for  these  which  we  ac¬ 
cess  via  a  two  letter  combination.  It's 
simple  and  mnemonically-based.  ‘C  is 
‘Center'.  ‘R'  means  ‘flush  right',  and  ‘L' 
is  ‘flush  left.  All  heads  are  automatically 
flushed  left  and  have  the  proper  leading 
between  and  after  each  line.  By-lines, 
credit  lines.  10-pt.  leads,  etc.,  have  their 
own  spacing  requirements  already  pro¬ 
grammed  into  the  computer. 

“We  also  have  the  capability  of  storing 
formats  or  repetitive  material  which  we 
know  will  be  used  in  the  paper  from  day 
to  day.  e.g..  TV  listings,  tabs,  sports 
tabular  material,  index,  weather.  Ledger 
of  Leisure,  and  datelines." 

Classified  procedures  are  as  simple. 
The  ad  taker  uses  the  Selectric  to  pro¬ 
duce  scanner-ready  copy.  All  set-solid 
ads  are  automatically  defaulted  to  agate 
and  need  no  coding  at  all.  This  repre¬ 
sents  about  609?  of  all  classified  ads. 
One-column  style  ads  are  the  exception 
because  they  will  be  set  in  varied  type 
sizes  and  are  marked  up  by  the  ad  taker. 

After  typing  in  the  billing  information, 
the  ad  taker  then  types  the  text  of  the  ad 
by  line,  copy  block,  or  paragraph  form, 
as  the  customer  desires.  They  use  margin 
mark-up  so  the  ad  taker  can  go  to  the  left 
margin  and  type  in  the  correct  mark-up 
codes  after  all  the  information  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Coding  structures  are.  again, 
mnemonic — '*24'  means  24-pt.  type. 
‘MEM’  signifies  memoriams,  ‘DN'  for 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Landmark  papers  buy 
three  news  systems 

A  million  investment  in  additional 
computerized  operations  of  news  and 
classified  has  been  made  by  three  papers 
of  the  Landmark  Communications 
group. 

By  .April  I.  the  Sorfolk  (Va.) 

\  iif’inian-Pilot  and  Led!>i’r-Stoi\  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  limes  and  World-Sews, 
and  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  AVir.v  and 
Reeord  will  have  49  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  on-line  to  four  LI-I()(K)  computers. 

According  to  .Arthur  T.  Gormley.  Jr., 
corporate  vice  president  of  production,  a 
combined  committee  of  executive  news 
editors  and  production  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  made  the  decision  to  install 
a  Logigraphic  system,  developed  by 
Logicon-Intercomp.  Torrance.  Calif. 

Though  Landmark  is  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Systems  Development 
Group,  a  joint  project  involving  a 
number  of  leading  dailies  and  chains 
whose  eventual  target  is  computerized 
pagination,  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
installations  have  no  direct  effect  on 
Landmark's  continued  participation  in 
the  project. 

Own  mini-system 

"By  comparison  with  NSDG's  goals, 
we  are  simply  going  ahead  with  a  mini¬ 
system  of  our  own."  says  .Arnold  L. 
McDonald,  production  director  of 
Landmark's  flagship  plant  in  Norfolk. 

He  adds:  "We  think  our  current  plans 
will  serve  our  needs  for  at  least  five 
years." 

The  Norfolk  papers  will  utilize  two  IJ 
10(K)s  and  21  L-l  VDTs.  16  of  w  hich  will 
he  for  news  input  and  the  remainder  for 
classified  copy. 


Roanoke  and  Greensboro  will  each 
have  14  l.-l  terminals,  utilizing  nine  for 
news  and  five  for  classified.  Roanoke 
will  be  powered  by  the  remaining  two  Id 
l(K)0  computers,  while  Greensboro  will 
have  two  computers  equipped  with  a 
Logicon  enhancement  system. 

The  Roanoke  papers  are  processing  all 
news  copy  through  the  Logigraphic  sys¬ 
tem.  Gormley  looks  ultimately  to  full 
computerization  of  Roanoke's  business 
functions  (billing,  payroll,  accounting, 
circulation,  etc.)  using  the  present  sys¬ 
tem. 

Frank  Degnan.  production  systems 
manager,  says  the  l.l  lOOOs  will  allow 
processing  of  copy  four  times  faster  and 
anticipates  when  fully  operational  the 
news  rooms  will  gain  time. 

Degnan  says  experience  at  the  Land¬ 
mark  papers  has  shown  that  most  edito¬ 
rial  workers  are  receptive  to  electronic 
input  devices  and  once  committed  show 
no  desire  to  return  to  manual  methods.  It 
is  also  surprising,  he  adds,  how  fast  these 
people  master  the  VDT  systems. 

The  Norfolk  dailies  have  been  in¬ 
volved  with  computerized  copy  proces¬ 
sing  since  197.^.  but  it  was  not  until  a  year 
later  when  they  installed  Logicon's  disks 
on  two  computers,  that  they  began  the 
use  of  terminals. 

Initially,  the  papers  used  the  VDTs  for 
proofreading  and  corrections,  graduated 
to  classified  input,  and  eventually  to  lim¬ 
ited  editorial  use  along  with  optical 
character  scanning. 

The  Landmark  papers  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  through  a  telephone  communica¬ 
tions  system,  known  as  Vista.  Norfolk, 
with  more  computer  horsepower,  backs 
up  Roanoke  and  Greensboro  in  the  event 
of  malfunctions  in  their  systems. 


Before  you  buy  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System 

Analyze  the  ^ 

NEvys 

*The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

The  N.E.W.S.  is  simple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable  without 
the  expense  of  a  computer  or  costly  back  up  components. 


WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 

NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

‘'j  7948  Woman  —  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  816/333-7967 
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death  notices.  They  store  formats  for 
classified  filler  material,  legal  forms,  and 
output  all  classification  headings  au¬ 
tomatically  with  the  classified. 

■Ad  flow  system 

After  the  ad  taker  completes  the  ad.  it 
goes  to  the  copy  control  clerk  who 
checks  the  ad  for  acceptibility  and  obvi¬ 
ous  errors.  Changes  are  made  with  a  red. 
non-scannable  pen.  The  copy  is  sent  to 
the  composing  room  for  scanning  and 
then  is  transmitted  to  a  VDT  operator  in 
the  classified  department.  It's  then  ver¬ 
ified  for  billing  information  and  edited  for 
the  previously  marked  changes.  When 
the  terminal  operator  is  satisfied,  the  ad 
is  sent  to  the  daily  ad  file  on  computer 
disc. 

At  the  end  of  the  sales  day.  all  one- 
column  ads  will  have  been  processed — 
with  corrections  and  kills — into  the  daily 
ad  file.  At  that  time,  the  composing  room 
gets  the  go-ahead  to  sort  and  merge  the 
daily  ad  file  into  the  previous  day's  mas¬ 
ter  file.  The  sort  and  merge  operation 
puts  all  ads  correctly  into  the  proper 
classification.  Primary  and  secondary 
sorts  alphabetize,  categorize,  and  place 
the  ads  in  their  proper  sequence  whether 
pre-judged  by  size,  newness,  or  dates — 
e.g..  automotive  ads.  The  computer  kills 
all  expired  ads  automatically.  When  sort 
and  merge  is  completed,  the  entire  clas¬ 
sified  section  is  output  on  the  photo¬ 
typesetters  in  pre-designated.  four-foot 
strips  which  make  paste-up  easier  to 
handle. 

The  Patriot  Ledger's  display  ads  are 
also  handled  by  the  Copy  Processing 
System.  The  ads  come  into  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  already  retyped  via  IBM  Selec- 
tric  by  the  dispatch  department.  The  ads 
are  logged  in.  sized,  and  then  marked  up. 
.As  with  classified,  the  left  margin  of  the 
scanner  form  is  used  for  mark-up  codes. 
The  ad  goes  to  a  proofreader-typist  and 
is  then  scanned.  The  VDT  operator  calls 
up  the  ad  on  the  screen,  makes  the 
changes  entered  by  the  proofreader,  and 
then  examines  the  ad  in  finished  form. 
The  ad  is  displayed  on  the  screen  in 
hyphenated  and  justified  form.  The 
operator  checks  the  depth  of  the  block  of 
type  and  the  depth  of  the  entire  ad  to 
insure  that  it  will  fit  in  its  proper  size. 
The  CPS  system's  vertical  justification 
software  will  automatically  make  the  ad 
fit  to  its  proper  depth. 

"We've  already  formatted  a  good 
many  of  our  repetitive  ads.  We're  setting 
them  in  block  composition.  This  gives  us 
simple  input  procedures  to  turn  out  area 
composition  output — a  significant  sav- 
I  ings  on  make-up  time." 
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since  lootings  ;ind  columns  arc  designed 
to  accommodate  the  increased  load. 
"This  was  a  small  item  during  construc¬ 
tion,"  explains  Porter,  "hut  it  would  be 
costly  later  on." 

Here  are  some  more  expansion  t'ea- 
tures:  the  building  can  be  pushed  out  .^0 
leet  on  two  sides;  an  additional  press  bay 
can  be  built  to  supplement  the  tv\o  al¬ 
ready  there;  the  mailroom  can  be  en¬ 
larged  as  well  as  the  loading  dock  area; 
and  paper  storage  can  be  increased  if  the 
newspapers  choose  to  unload  newsprint 
I'rom  a  river  barge. 

I  he  ser\  ice  towers  on  the  building's 
corners  have  resolved  several  matters; 
they  alleviate  the  need  lor  a  central 
mechanical  room,  they  abolish  long  duct 
runs,  and  they  minimize  disruptions  of 
services.  Piach  of  12  mini  mechanical 
equipment  rooms  in  the  towers  services 
about  one-quarter  of  a  working  lloor. 

Security  rrAlcc 

In  the  building  security  ol'llce  virtually 
every  modern  automated  system  is 
utilized — computer,  video  display  termi¬ 
nals.  closed-circuit  television,  detectors, 
and  remote  controls. 

Under  the  direction  ol'  Dean  Connor, 
chief  of  security,  the  one-man  opera¬ 
tional  center  monitors  doors,  motors,  fil¬ 
ters.  dampers,  temperatures,  heating, 
and  air  conditioning.  If  a  building  motor 
malfunctions  an  audible  alarm  sounds 
and  the  problem  is  immediately  located 
through  the  computer  as  information  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  video  display  screen.  At  the 
same  time,  a  schematic  of  the  motor  con¬ 
trol  system  automatically  Hashes  on 
another  display  terminal  enabling  sec¬ 
urity  to  advise  maintenance  on  the  type 
of  motor  at  fault. 

So  sensitive  is  the  system  that  it  even 
detects  dirty  tiir  filters.  To  be  added  soon 
is  an  energy  conservation  feature  for 
precise  computer  control  of  power  eon- 
sumption. 

The  five-foot  square  ceiling  grid  plan  is 
a  unique  solution  to  the  inevitable  chang¬ 
ing  requirements  within  the  building. 
Inner  walls  may  be  easily  moved  live  feet 
in  any  direction  with  minimal  disruption. 

Aesthetically  attractive,  the  modules 
include  lighting,  air  conditioning,  and 
sprinkler  lines  as  part  of  the  design. 
Other  utilities  (phone,  electricity,  etc.) 
are  accommodated  in  lloor  channels. 

The  Tribune-Times  claim  to  be  the 
only  newspapers  in  the  country  using 
tilth  and  sixth  formers.  Bryan  explains 
that  they  have  always  organized  the  pap¬ 
ers  in  four  sections:  national  and  interna¬ 
tional.  local,  sports,  and  women's  and 
entertainment.  Hxtra  formers  permit  ad¬ 
ditional  sections  as  part  of  a  straight  run. 


The  27-unit  press  line,  which  uses  the 
I.etterflex  plate  system,  can  be 
supplemented  at  anytime  by  presses  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  already-available  bay. 
Tampa  management  is  studying  offset  for 
this  purpose.  Looking  far  down  the  road 
and  at  the  expectations  for  more  man¬ 
ufacturing  muscle,  the  building  wall  at 
this  point  can  be  pushed  out  for  still 
another  press  bay. 

Main  engineers  have  provided  other 
improv  ements  in  their  creation  of  a  func¬ 
tional  plant.  One  is  the  enclosed  loading 
dock  area  which  provides  protection  dur¬ 
ing  rainy  periods  and  keeps  this  busy 
operation  out  of  sight  so  as  not  to  conllict 
with  the  olTice-like  appearance  of  the 
building. 


Another  well-planned  area  is  classified 
where  44  work  stations  are  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  and  prov  isions  exist  for  24  more. 
Here,  copy  conveyors  are  utilized  as  di¬ 
viders  between  the  rows  of  stations,  a 
raised  office  is  prov  ided  to  enable  v  isual 
contact  between  supervisors  and  phone 
operators,  and  a  specially-equipped 
training  room  prepares  people  for  work 
in  this  department. 

As  all  Tampa  echelons  settle  deeper 
into  their  new  nest  there  are  no  signs  that 
technical  comforts  will  lull  them  from 
their  objective.  To  the  contrary,  there 
appears  to  be  more  determination  than 
ever  to  rellect  the  growing  strength  of 
this  dynamic  city  in  their  newspapers. 
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.  .the  high-speed, 
low-cost  counter-stacker 
...NOW  with  electronic  count 

The  BALDWIN  Count-OVeyor  counter-stacker  puts  maximum 
productivity  and  profits  into  your  pressroom  because  it  lets  you 
take  full  advantage  of  high-speed  press  capabilities  without  worry! 

This  versatile,  dependable  counter-stacker  provides  continu¬ 
ous,  built-in  control  of  papers  (up  to  96  pages)  as  they  leave  the 
web  press  folders  and  are  counted,  jogged  and  stacked  at  press 
speeds  up  to  60,000  PPH. 

Where  accurate  count  is  essential,  the  new  Model  108 
Count-O-Veyor  provides  solid-state  electronic  count  of  every 
paper.  The  number  of  papers  in  the  stack  can  be  pre-set,  and  will 
remain  consistent  throughout  the  run. 

A  Count-O-Veyor  stacks  half-or  quarter-fold ...  or  digest . . .  with 
folded  or  open  edge  leading. 

You  can  move  it  from  press  to  press  or  use  it  as  the  heart  of  a 
fully  automated,  synchronized  system  to  convey  stacks  to  mailing 
machines. 

Ruggedly  reliable,  easy  to  operate  and  adjust,  the  low-cost 
Count-O-Veyor  has  become  the  most  popular  machine  of  its  kind. 

For  complete  details,  return  coupon  today. - 


n 


ALOWIN^^ 
EGENHEIMER 


Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  how  the  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyor 
can  boost  production  profits  in  my  pressroom. 
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EP 


con^onATioN 

401  Shippan  Avenue 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902 
(203)  325-3581  TELEX:  %5-847 


Name 

Company - 

Street  — 
City _ 


_ _ _Phone _ 

State _  _ Zip. 
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WhaVs  new: 
products  and  systems 

Western  Litho  Plate  has  announced 
“Front  Page."  an  all  new  anodized, 
brush  grained  plate  especially  designed 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  combination  of  the  anodizing  and 
brush  graining  processes  provides  fast 
and  easy  make-up.  fast  roll-up.  a  clean, 
hard,  scratch  and  tint-resistant  surface 
and  long  trouble-free  runs  for  complete 
dependability. 

^  * 

.4utomi\  keyboards  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  non-counting  PROcomp 
280  and  the  justifying  PROcount  280 
terminals  with  new  keyboard  layouts 
that  make  the  PRO  series  compatible 
with  other  .AKl  equipment  in  the  field. 
The  new  units  incorporate  the  Intel  8080 
microprocessor  which  provides  faster 
and  wider  programming  capabilities. 

Composition  Systems,  Inc.,  has  instal¬ 
led  a  Basic  8K  Class/Set  computer  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Scheneclady  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
to  handle  a  classified  advertising  work¬ 
load  which  averages  about  54  pages  a 
week.  The  system  interfaces  a  mini¬ 
computer  with  disc  storage  of  up  to  20 
pages  of  type,  a  Beehive  VDT  and  a 
Compugraphic  2414  CRT  typesetter.  The 
paper  had  been  using  a  CSI  Metal, Set 
system  for  editorial  sections  and  driving 
phototypesetters  in  a  tape  mode. 

nu.4rc  has  introduced  a  precision  hori¬ 
zontal  camera  model  SST  2024C.  Image 
size  is  20"  x  24"  on  a  6'  bed.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  range  is  20(^7 .  reduction  range  33 
\  Y/f.  Unit  can  be  used  as  a  commercial 
camera  for  composing  room,  art  depart¬ 
ment  and  in-plant  operation. 

He  ♦  « 

Tal-Star  has  installed  a  T-l(M)0  produc¬ 
tion  system  at  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post.  System  hardware  includes  dual 
32K  central  processors;  multiple  disk 
drives;  line  printer  and  Tal-Star's  on,  line 
OCR  and  photocomposer  interfaces. 
Multiple  on  line  VDTs  may  be  added  to 
the  configuration  for  processing  of  clas¬ 
sified  corrections. 

Software  being  implemented  includes 
Modular  Universal  system  for  typeset¬ 
ting  (MUST)  and  classified  advertising 
production  system  (CAPS). 

*  He  He 

Litho  Research  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  Control,  a  newspaper  alkaline 
etch  developed  on  the  basis  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  mechanism  of  aluminum 
plate  desensitization. 

The  solution  incorporates  a  buffering 
and  inhibiting  system  designed  to  work 
with  the  broadest  range  of  water  condi¬ 
tions.  including  natural  acidity,  hard¬ 
ness.  and  mineral  content.  Control  is 
supplied  in  5  gallon  polyethelene  con¬ 
tainers. 
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DSG,  Inc.,  has  developed  a  process  to 
repair  IBM  Selectric  elements  for  one 
price  (S7.95).  The  typing  element  or 
“ball”  sometimes  cracks,  or  breaks 
teeth,  hub  or  top  and  now  with  a  special 
process  developed  by  the  company  the 
element  can  be  repaired.  There  is  a  one 
year  guarantee  on  each  repair.  The  firm 
is  located  at  133  So.  36th  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

H: 

Composition  Systems  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  installation  of  two  on/line 
computer  systems  at  the  Montreal 
(Quebec)  Gazette,  a  135.0(X)  circulation 
daily  which  publishes  an  average  of  300 
pages  a  week. 

The  two  systems  handle  the  complete 
paper-display  advertising,  classified  and 
editorial.  Input  comes  from  two  FCRM 
scanners.  AKI  perforators  and  on  line 
wire  services.  Output  is  handled  via  on 
line  interface  to  five  Pacesetter  Mark  III 
phototypesetters. 

Each  system  has  a  32K  computer  with 
one  fixed  and  four  moving  head  disks 
providing  up  to  10  million  characters  of 
storage. 

B.  H.  Bunn  has  introduced  a  new  au¬ 
tomatic  pallet  tyer  which  horizontally 
ties  and  stabilizes  pallet  loads,  so  that  lift 
trucks  can  move  the  loads  easier  at  more 
efficient  working  speeds. 

.A  low  cost  tw  ine  material  is  used  in  the 
unit  which  can  be  easily  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  to  any  stacked  height  of  loaded  pal¬ 
lets. 

MGD  (iraphic  Systems  has  sold  two 
Goss  Metro-set/2  CRT  phototypeselters. 
two  Logo  scanning  packages  and  on  line 
transport  adapters  for  operation  with 
LogH!  PC- 1 8  photo-processor  units  to  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  scheduled  to  be  in  production  by 
Spring. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  low  cost  video  display  termi¬ 
nal  model  VT6I  t.  The  V'DT  will  be 
priced  at  S295()  and  limited  volume  ship¬ 
ments  are  slated  for  March.  The  \'T61  t 
will  be  supported  on  only  the  following 
systems  and  starting  at  specific  times: 
DECedit  (March);  .ACE  (on  initial  deliv¬ 
ery)  and  TYPESET-ll  (June).  The 
VT61  t  will  not  be  supported  on 
DECset-80(H)  at  this  time. 

The  new  terminal  is  essentially  an 
input  terminal  with  very  basic  editing 
capabilities.  Files  may  be  created  or  call¬ 
ed  up  to  the  terminal  for  review  and/or 
editing.  Directories  may  be  displayed  on 
the  VT61  and  all  system  commands  may 
be  issued  from  the  VT6I  t  that  are  legal 
from  the  VT2(). 

The  VDT  is  a  “block  mode."  medium 
intelligent,  upper  and  lower  case  termi¬ 
nal  with  a  DEC  standard  (IBM  Selectric 
type)  keyboard,  and  a  nineteen  (19)  key 
auxiliary  keypad  which  is  located  to  the 


right  of  the  main  keyboard.  The  termi¬ 
nals  are  intended  to  be  interfaced  with 
host  systems  via  a  9600  baud  serial  line 
and  single  cable  (50  to  1000  feet).  EIA 
interfaces  for  remote  applications  are  op¬ 
tional. 

Dynio  Graphic  Systems  and  V  arisys- 
lems  Corpuration  have  jointly  announced 
an  agreement  whereby  Varisystems  will 
manufacture  certain  CRT  standalone 
editing  terminal  components  for  Dymo. 

This  agreement  gives  Dymo  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  product  line  with  CRT  editing 
terminals  that  have  counting  capabilities. 

It  also  includes  a  standalone  VDT  based 
composition  system  providing  up  to 
600.000  character  floppy-disc  storage. 
The  system  will  perform  a  wide  range  of 
composition  copyfitting  and  automatic 
sort  and  merge  functions  for  directories 
and  classified  advertising. 

Composition  Systems  Inc.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  software  package  designed 
to  give  editorial  staffs  on  nev\  spapers  vir¬ 
tually  instantaneous,  push-button  access 
to  daily  editorial  pages  for  review, 
changes,  and  final  page  approval.  The 
software  is  called  Newspaper  EDIT 
SET. 

CSI  has  a  new  interactive  editorial 
display  terminal  CSI- 104  that  permits 
control  of  all  editorial  copy  with  a 
minimum  demand  on  format  storage 
capabilities. 

.Software  has  page  queue  feature,  al¬ 
ternate  file  feature  and  header  lines 
queue  the  original  entry  so  that  each 
editor  can  call  up  a  story  as  needed.  The 
system  has  a  number  of  additional  fea¬ 
tures  that  implement  the  page  flow  con¬ 
cept  in  pagination. 

Information  Products,  (iraphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group  of  Rockwell  has  sold  two 
Goss  Metro-set/2  phototypesetters  to  the 
Gainesville  ( l  la. )  San.  The  two  units  w  ill 
be  operating  on  line  vsilh  a  System  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  system. 

Context  Corporation  of  Burlington, 
Mass.,  has  announced  a  nev\  optical  page 
reader  model  103.  The  unit  is  of  the  bar 
code  family  and  included  in  the  price  is  a 
20(K)  character  memory  programmable 
via  typed  "header  sheet." 

The  OCR  unit  has  a  low  price  and  in¬ 
cludes  such  features  as  a  fifty-page 
stack-feeder.  2()()()  character  header 
sheet  memory,  and  the  keyboard  display 
editing  module. 

He  He  He 

Hexccl/rmc*  organics  of  Lodi.  N.J.  has 
introduced  a  new  blanket  wash  and  roll 
cleaner  model  F.O.  .M)4  High  Flash.  The 
material  has  been  formulated  for  the 
cleaning  of  blankets,  cylinders,  and  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  found  on  web  offset  presses. 

F.O.  504  can  be  cut  50:50  with  water  to 
form  a  stable  emulsion  when  cleaning 
large  blankets  and  has  no  Hash  point  to 
235  degrees  F  (P.M.C.C.). 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Kdgar  Crane  has  been  appointed  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Samuel  Bingham  Company, 
international  manufacturers  of  printing 
rollers.  otTset  blankets  and  roll  coverings 
and  chemicals.  Crane  was  previously 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  manufacturing 
at  the  company. 

William  J.  Hunt,  formerly  president  of 
the  company  has  been  advanced  to  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board. 

*  ♦  * 

Kdward  C.  W'ozny  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  technical  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.  Wozny  joined  the  company 
six  years  ago  as  a  technical  service  rep¬ 
resentative. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Daniels  has  been  named 
East  Coast  territory  sales  manager  for 
the  Information  Products  Division  of  the 
Graphic  Systems  Group.  Rockwell  In¬ 
ternational.  Daniels  was  previously  with 
Harris  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

George  Dawe  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  for  ECRM.  Dawe 
was  previously  director  of  engineering  of 
SunCom  Systems  and  prior  to  that  direc¬ 
tor  of  engineering  for  Photon. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jay  Friedland  is  the  new  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Berkey  Technical  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region.  Robert  E.  Dratwa 
takes  over  as  the  Midwest  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Berkey  Technical  and  Bill 
Forsyth  becomes  sales  representative  for 
the  Western  Region.  The  three  represen¬ 
tatives  have  had  previous  experience  in 
the  graphic  arts  field. 

*  *  * 

Howard  W.  Helmbrecht  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  sales  manager  for 
NAPP  Systems  (USA).  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  national  sales  manager. 
Helmbrecht  will  be  responsible  for  sales 
of  all  NAPP  products  in  the  areas  now 
served  by  the  company. 

♦  tit  * 

David  W.  Leventhal  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  newspaper  and 
printing  plant  division  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers.  Leventhal  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  James  Seeman  Studios. 

sic  *  * 

Frank  Pretty  has  been  named  manager 
of  Compugraphic’s  Central  Sales  Reg¬ 
ion.  Pretty  will  be  responsible  for  sales  of 
phototypesetting  equipment  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri.  Kansas. 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

John  M,  Duker  has  been  appointed 
marketing  manager,  industrial  graphics, 
for  Compugraphic  Corporation.  Duker 
was  formerly  with  Varityper  division  of 
Addressograph-Multigraph. 
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Paul  Siegel  has  joined  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  as  technical  support  group 
manager.  Siegel  was  formerly  director, 
software  development  for  SunCom  Sys¬ 
tems. 

Frank  Toohey  is  the  new  manager, 
Linotron/Systems  marketing  at  Mergen¬ 
thaler.  Toohey  was  previously  as¬ 
sociated  with  Bowne  Time  Sharing  and 
Alphanumeric  in  management  capacities. 

Edward  Schneiderman  has  joined 
Mergenthaler  as  manager,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.  Schneiderman  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel  for  Consolidated  Air¬ 
borne  Systems. 

*  5jc 

Eugene  F.  Flynn  has  been  named  ter¬ 
ritory  sales  manager  for  Information 
Products  of  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems 
Group.  Flynn  will  cover  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
He  was  previously  a  systems  analyst  for 
Goss  Metro-reader  and  Metro-set 
equipment. 

♦  *  * 

Dr.  S.  L.  Hou  has  joined  Mead  Digital 
Systems  as  director  of  development. 
Mead  has  designed  the  Dijit  (direct  imag¬ 
ing  by  jet  ink  transfer)  system  which  is  an 
advanced,  high-speed,  computer- 
controlled  ink  jet  printing  system. 

Hou  was  previously  with  Gould,  Inc., 
as  project  manager  in  charge  of  all  re¬ 
search  and  development  related  to 
Gould's  inkjet  and  electrostatic  technol¬ 
ogy. 

Dr.  Joseph  Strem  has  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  senior  scientist  at  Mead  Digital 
Systems.  Strem  has  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  area  of  ink  technology  and 
holds  a  number  of  patents. 

Leslie  J.  Jezuit  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  printing  equipment  and  services  at 
Mead  Digital  Systems.  Jezuit  was  for¬ 
merly  product  manager,  commercial  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Graphic  Systems  Group  of 
Rockwell,  Int. 

*  *  sf: 

Joseph  P.  Haibherr  has  been  named 
sales  manager  of  Graphicart  America. 
Haibherr  has  been  active  in  the  activities 
of  the  Gravure  Research  Institute  and 
the  Gravure  Technical  Association. 

*  *  * 

N.Y.  News  selects 
publishing  system 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  signed 
a  letter  of  intent  with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  for  a  total  publishing 
system  that  reportedly  will  exceed  the 
$3.5  million  New  York  Times  Harris  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  terminal  system  will  approach  300 
VDTs  and  will  incorporate  an  interactive 
page  terminal  sub-system.  Mergenthal- 
er’s  606  CRT  phototypesetters  are  to  be 
used  in  the  system  configuration. 


Pubiishing  system 
for  medium  papers 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  25-160,000  circulation 
newspapers  the  T-410  Publishing  System 
which  incorporates  design  features  and 
operational  capabilities  of  the  T-IOOO 
Production  System. 

Model  T-410  designed  for  news,  dis¬ 
play,  and  classified  production  require¬ 
ments  is  augmented  by  a  terminal-based 
approach  of  up  to  32  on/line  VDTs.  With 
user’s  option  the  system  can  have  the 
Tal-Star  Wire  Service  Processor. 

The  system  is  configured  to  accept 
user  developed  software  for  basic  busi¬ 
ness  data  processing  or  Tal-Star’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Processing  Package. 

The  system  software  features  MUST 
(modular  universal  system  for  typeset¬ 
ting),  CAPS  (classified  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  system),  and  the  latest  feature- 
News  Editing  System. 

Hardware  for  the  T-410  includes  a 
General  Automation  18/30  mini¬ 
computer;  multiple  5  or  20  million 
character  capacity  disk  drives;  line 
printer;  and  Tal-Star’s  output  interface 
enabling  direct  interface  to  multiple 
phototypesetters.  The  editing  VDT  is 
from  Computek,  a  General  Automation 
(GA)  subsidiary.  The  Wire  Service  Pro¬ 
cessor  is  a  GA  SPC-16  mini-computer, 
equipped  with  a  5  million  disk. 
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News  pictures  rank  as  art- 


Milwaukee  Center  honors 
six  decades  of  pictures 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Back  in  1909,  the  young  Milwaukee 
Journal  hired  its  very  first  “staff” 
photographer  for  $15  a  week.  He  was 
happy-go-lucky  Robert  Taylor,  who 
thought  it  “fun”  to  take  pictures..  He 
walked,  rode  a  horse  or  street  cars  to 
assignments  and  eventually  got  a  motor¬ 
cycle  and  then  a  very  special  camera  car 
to  cover  Wisconsin. 

Today,  The  Journal  Company  in  its 
94th  year  has  a  photo  staff  of  27  men  and 
women  serving  both  the  Journal  and  the 
Sentinel.  Throughout  the  years,  Taylor 
and  the  photographers  who  followed  and 
the  editors  and  executives  have  been 
leaders  in  advancing  the  concept  of 
modern  photojournalism.  One  such 
milestone  came  after  Frank  Scherschel, 
then  photo  department  manager,  asked 
staffer  Edward  Farber  to  undertake  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  lighting  techniques. 
Out  of  that  eventually  came  the  re¬ 
volutionary  strobe  flash  unit. 

Celebrating  the  Journal  picture  his¬ 
tory,  a  handsome  catalog  of  “Six  Dec¬ 
ades:  The  News  in  Pictures”  has  been 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  a  current 
collection  of  250  photographs  now  on 
view  through  March  21  at  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Center.  Director  Tracy  Atkinson  in 
the  catalog  foreward  writes  of  “the  art  of 
photojournalism”  justifying  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  an  art  museum. 

James  Auer,  Journal  art  editor,  terms 
the  groupings  of  prints  and  vintage 
equipment  as  chronicling  “the  birth  and 
maturation  of  news  photography  as  it 
was  pioneered  by  The  Journal.” 

The  Journal’s  early  camera  car  bearing 
the  legend.  “See  yourself  in  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal!”  (see  photo)  was  some¬ 
times  a  trial  to  Taylor,  who  claimed  it 
was  a  different  matter  to  photograph 
people  naturally  when  the  car  design 
and  signs  told  the  world  the  Journal 
camera  man  was  coming.  That  question 
of  identifying  photographers’  cars  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  debated  across  the  country 
to  this  day — with  much  of  the  debate 
now  centering  around  the  safety  of 
photographers  and  security  of  camera 
equipment. 

The  exhibition  catalog  includes  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  staff,  a  roster  of  photo 
awards  since  1933,  and  an  engrossing 
history  of  “Journal  Photographers — 
Pioneers  in  Their  Field”  by  Thomas  F. 
Spidell.  Spidell  ends  his  history  with  a 
graphic  quote  from  US  Camera  of  1941: 
“Their  work  is  living  proof  of  how  far 
American  news  photography  has  prog¬ 
ressed  since  the  days  when  Bob  Taylor 
mounted  his  motorcycle  with  an  8  x  10 
view  camera  to  cover  a  fire.” 


OCCUPYING  PICTURE  #1  POSITION  in  the  "Six  De¬ 
cades  of  News  in  Pictures"  exhibit  is  this  photograph  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal's  first  staff  photographer,  Robert 
Taylor.  It  was  taken  in  1912  just  a  few  minutes  before 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  campaigning  in  Milwaukee,  was 
wounded  in  an  assassination  attempt.  Taylor  is  shown  at 
left  astride  his  early  motorcycle  transport  and  below 
standing  atop  the  next  transportation  advance — the 
Journal's  roadster.  It  was  fitted  up  to  look  like  a  camera 
and  equipped  with  a  dark  room,  enabling  the  photog¬ 
rapher  to  develop  his  pictures  while  covering  statewide 
news. 


Photos  on  the  opposite  page 
are  from  the  Milwaukee  Art 
Center  exhibition 
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TRAGEDY,  DISASTER,  CHEESECAKE  can  be  the  daily  assignment  mix  of 
the  Journal  photographer.  At  left,  a  1949  photo  of  Marilyn  Monroe  by 
John  Ahihauser  during  a  movie  promo  visit.  Center,  Ronald  Overdahl's 
1971  spot  news  impact  shot,  "Death  by  Fire."  At  right,  Niels  Lauritzen's 
1965  "Life's  Labor  Lost"  made  during  the  aftermath  of  a  tornado. 
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1944 — "Listening  to  D-Day  Reports"  by  Robert  J.  Boyd. 
Today's  inflation-plagued  readers  will  be  intrigued  by  the 
prices  on  the  menu. 
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1971 — "Stealing  a  Kiss"  by  Robert  L.  Miller — a  photo 
definitely  of  the  70s  school. 

4C 


1933 — The  weather  assignment  is  still  news.  This  photo 
titled  "Car  Trouble"  was  by  Robert  Taylor. 


1954 — "Hit  It,  Harry!"  Staff  photographer  John  W. 
Ahihauser  records  on  film  the  duet  by  former  President 
Harry  Truman  and  James  Petrillo,  head  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 


Lee  Hills 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Hills  relished  retelling  the  tale  of  deal¬ 
ings  with  Kremlin  sources  when  he  led  a 
group  of  12  American  newspaper  editors 
on  a  month-long  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
during  his  tenure  in  1962  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

“Khrushchev  had  agreed  to  the  inter¬ 
view  and  it  was  confirmed.  We  were  out 
resting  at  the  Black  Sea.  And 
Khrushchev  sent  an  emissary  out.  .  .  . 
He  had  to  have  all  the  questions  in  writ¬ 
ing.  1  had  thought  it  would  be  free¬ 
wheeling.  but  1  sent  the  questions.  In  the 
2'/6-hour  interview,  he  was  responsive 
and  quite  belligerent.  Oh,  one  amusing 
comment  ...  we  agreed  to  wait  until  we 
got  a  full  text  to  translate.  We  went  to 
Leningrad  and  then  back  to  Moscow. 
When  we  got  it.  we  noticed  that  someone 
had  changed  two  of  the  questions;  that 
created  a  stir  the  last  night  we  were  in  the 
country.  Some  of  them  had  been  sticky. 
But  we  all  filed  and  the  stories  got  big 
play." 

The  story  Hills  filed  got  banner  play, 
especially  the  statement  by  Khrushchev 
that  Russia  had  an  anti-missile  missile 
that  “can  hit  a  fly  in  outer  space."  His 
series  of  12  articles  pulled  aside  the  door 
of  Communist  Russia  a  bit  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Russian  people. 

Personality  interviews 

Over  the  years  Hills  has  interviewed 
many  personalities,  always  taking  notes 
in  shorthand — something  he  learned  in 
high  school.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
an  early  interview.  His  “most  interest¬ 
ing."  Hills  said,  was  General  MacArthur 
after  World  War  II.  Hills  had  been  a  war 
correspondent  in  Europe  in  1945  and  had 
interviewed  General  Eisenhower.  He 
also  liked  talking  with  General  Smuts  in 
South  Africa. 

Hills  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1955  for 
his  behind-the-scenes  reporting  of 
negotiations  between  the  United  Au¬ 
tomobile  Workers  and  Ford  and  General 
Motors  for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  ar¬ 
rangement.  Hills  had  turned  reporter 
from  his  executive  editing  duties  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  because  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  conducted  in  secrecy  and 
Hills  insisted  the  public  had  a  stake  in  the 
outcome.  He  pursued  the  story  round  the 
clock,  doing  a  Page  One  column  called 
“Behind  the  Auto  Curtain." 

In  1950  in  Miami,  Hills  directed  a 
campaign  against  Florida  crime  which 
won  the  Miami  Herald  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  public  service.  He  had  inaugurated  a 
“Know  Your  Neighbor"  series,  featur¬ 
ing  pictures  and  home  addresses  of 
gangsters.  Hills’  six-year  drive  against 
hoodlums  in  the  Miami  area  came  to  a 
climax  with  the  Kefauver  hearings. 
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As  an  editor.  Hills  is  credited  with 
bringing  about  fundamental  changes  in 
newspaper  writing,  promoting  more  clar¬ 
ity  of  style  and  simplicity — short  words, 
sentences  and  paragraphs — especially 
after  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch’s  books  came 
out. 

“Bet  on  the  jockey”  too 

A  pet  phrase  Hills  used  when  inter¬ 
viewed  was: 

“We  like  to  bet  on  the  jockey  as  well 
as  the  horse." 

By  Jockeys,  he  means  key  people  and 
leaders  on  the  newspaper,  and  the  horse 
is  the  paper. 

“We  try  to  get  talented  people  and 
promote  them.  In  the  past  year,  we've 
made  17  major  promotions  on  33  papers; 
16  of  those  inside  the  company.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  pipeline  all  the 
time  and  we  make  sure  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  their  best. 

“I’ve  spent  a  lifetime  encouraging 
people  and  trying  to  create  a  climate  and 
conditions  that  inspire  people  to  develop 
to  their  best  and  get  recognition.  ...  I’ve 
loved  newspapers  all  my  life,  and  have 
been  in  every  part  of  our  craft." 

Now,  Hills  says,  he  gets  “a  lot  of  vi¬ 
carious  satisfaction  in  working  with 
people  and  seeing  them  win  prizes."  He 
mentioned  he  couldn’t  claim  credit  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Pulitzer,  but 
said  people  he  helped  select  made  good 
■  working  conditions  possible.  Hills  is  also 
on  the  Pulitzer  advisory  board. 

Lee  Hills  had  arrived  in  1942  as  Miami 
Herald  city  editor  at  36  when  morale  on 
the  staff  was  low.  He  never  sat  down  to 
that  job,  but  started  as  news  editor,  re¬ 
ally  the  equivalent  of  managing  editor. 
He  cleared  the  confused  air  in  hiring  able 
newspapermen  to  give  stability  to  the 
staff.  His  first  major  crisis  was  the  play 
of  a  wire  story  out  of  Boston,  the 
Coconut  Grove  night  club  fire.  There  had 
been  interference  by  composing  and  cir¬ 
culation  in  stopping  the  presses,  but  the 
incident  brought  Hills  and  Jim  Knight 
closer  together. 

Through  the  years  as  Hills  man¬ 
ages  newspapers  1.300  miles  apart,  the 
Herald  and  the  Free  Press,  he  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  quickness  of  mind  and  ability 
to  communicate,  selecting  bright  and 
talented  people. 

Hills  said  he  feels  his  company 
“employs  the  finest  group  of  newspaper 
editors  in  the  industry.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  personal  pride  that  I  am  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  creating  the  corporate 
climate  which  attracted  this  exceptional 
group  of  people.”  He  said  "indepen¬ 
dence  in  thought”  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Newspaper  groups.  Hills  said  in  the 
interview,  have  come  about  mainly  as  a 
result  of  tax  laws;  owners  of  single  pa¬ 
pers  tend  to  sell  to  groups. 

“The  main  advantages  of  group  opera¬ 
tion  are  the  resources  you  can  develop," 


he  said,  citing  financial — “making  sure 
plants  are  totally  modern" — and  the 
human  resources.  “Groups  can  expect 
expertise." 

Hills  a  self-made  man 

Born  on  a  farm  at  Egg  Creek,  near 
Granville.  North  Dakota,  Hills  grew  up 
in  Utah  in  a  family  he  says  was  “poor 
by  today’s  standards,  but  we  never 
thought  of  ourselves  as  poor. 

“It  seemed  that  everybody  was  always 
working."  Hills’  mother  died  when  he 
was  1 1.  He  worked  in  school  and  on  the 
job,  stringing  for  Salt  Lake  City  papers. 
Hills  attended  Brigham  Young  and  the 
University  of  Missouri,  but  quit  because 
of  lack  of  funds;  going  to  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  in 
1929,  then  1932-35,  on  the  Oklahoma 
City  News.  He  earned  a  law  degree  in 
1934  from  the  Oklahoma  City  University 
School  of  Law.  attending  nights,  passing 
the  Bar  in  1935.  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  sent  Hills,  to  the  Cleveland  Press 
in  1935  to  do  reporting  and  copyreading; 
then  in  1936  he  was  editorial  writer  and 
then  associate  editor  at  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  When  a  crisis  developed  at  the 
Oklahoma  News,  Hills  was  sent  back 
there  in  1938-39  as  editor  to  see  if  the 
paper  could  be  salvaged,  but  Hills  said  it 
ought  to  be  sold  or  folded  and  he  was 
given  the  task  of  liquidation.  Then  1939- 
40.  Hills  was  in  Memphis  with  a  job  of 
sparking  up  the  Press-Scimitar;  w  ith  that 
job  done,  he  was  transferred  to  Cleve¬ 
land  as  news  editor. 

Meeting  with  Knight 

It  was  Louis  B.  Seltzer.  Cleveland 
Press  editor,  who  arranged  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Hills  with  his  friend  John  S. 
Knight.  Seltzer  said  to  Knight:  “I  told 
Lee  that  the  only  man  he  should  work  for 
is  you."  And  when  Hills  and  Knight  met 
in  Akron,  Knight  was  impressed  with 
Hills'  credentials. 

After  the  managing  editor  stint  with 
the  Miami  Herald,  Hills  became  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  in  1951  and  executive  editor 
of  all  Knight  papers  in  1959.  He  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Knight  Newspapers  in  1955,  executive 
vicepresident  in  1%6,  president  in  1967, 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
in  1969,  and  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  in  1973,  after  a 
period  of  planning  for  going  public. 

Hills  has  served  as  president  of  the 
ASNE,  lAPA,  the  APME  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi 

He  is  married  to  Argentina  Hills, 
president  of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan. 

Since  1966  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Detroit  Arts  Commission. 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  given 
him  several  distinguished  service  jour¬ 
nalism  awards.  He  has  honorary  degrees 
from  Cleary  College,  the  University  of 
Utah  and  Eastern  Michigan  University. 
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Tina  Hills 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


business  experience,  he  made  her  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  director  of  his  various  com¬ 
panies  and  she  became  familiar  with  op¬ 
erations.  When  Mrs.  Hills  took  full  con¬ 
trol  of  El  Mundo,  she  told  her  editor: 
“You  run  the  paper,  but  make  it  the  best 
Spanish  newspaper  in  the  Americas.” 

While  getting  acquainted  with  this 
gracious,  fascinating  woman,  Mrs.  Hills’ 
maid  brought  out  cheese  and  olives,  and 
sherry  was  poured.  We  chatted  about  her 
activities.  “In  our  case,  it’s  finding  time 
to  do  everything;  we  need  to  recharge 
our  batteries  from  time  to  time.”  The 
Hills  swim  daily  in  their  pool. 

It  was  decided  to  have  lunch  at 
Nieman-Marcus;  the  parking  lot  was 
very  crowded,  but  Mrs.  Hills  was  “thrill¬ 
ed  business  is  good.”  After  getting  seat¬ 
ed  and  ordering  from  the  diet  menu, 
Mrs.  Hills,  after  noting  the  spring  styles 
of  the  models,  started  talking  about  her 
business. 

Faces  economy  problems 

“Our  newsprint  costs  are  much  higher 
m  Puerto  Rico:  you  never  know  what 
freight  is.  Distance  and  freight  are  key 
factors.  We’ve  been  running  a  tight 
paper  since  the  increase  of  newsprint.” 

While  Mrs.  Hills  says  it’s  “wrong  to 
generalize  on  the  percentage  of  editorial 
versus  advertising  content,”  she  stress¬ 
ed  that  her  paper  “carries  more  edito¬ 
rial  matter  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
P.R.  We  publish  entire  texts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  speeches  and  other  important 
talks  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
We  think  certain  stories  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  Puerto  Ricans.” 

El  Mundo,  which  sells  around  140,000 
copies  daily,  is  a  “newspaper  of  rec¬ 
ord,”  she  said.  Still  15  cents  on  the 
newsstand,  the  paper  is  the  only  standard- 
size  competing  with  three  tabloids  of 
lesser  circulation  in  what  Mrs.  Hills  calls 
a  “very  competitive  marketplace.”  Cir¬ 
culation  passed  the  100,000  point  in  1967 
after  the  paper  was  recycled  to  serve 
morning  and  afternoon  fields. 

Her  newspaper,  she  said,  experienced 
“tremendous  growth”  after  operations 
were  moved  from  Old  San  Juan  to  the 
new  modem  facility  in  Hato  Rey  in  1967. 
Situated  on  14  acres,  the  complex  also 
houses  Mrs.  Hills’  other  enterprises: 
Telemundo,  Inc.,  Radio  El  Mundo,  Inc., 
and  Creative  Films,  Inc.,  and  the  Angel 
Ramos  Foundation.  Ramos,  she  says, 
“had  great  vision.  He  bought  all  of  the 
land  before  he  became  ill  and  left  the 
plans  and  everything.” 

A  seven-month  strike  in  1972  caused  a 
setback  in  Mrs.  Hills’  operations.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  all  strikes  are  destructive,”  she 
says.  El  Mundo’s  circulation  fell  off. 
While  the  newspaper  employs  620,  there 
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have  been  a  “large  number  of  layoffs  due 
to  economic  slowdown.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
very  good  men  and  women  in  my  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Although  Peter  Albi,  El  Mundo  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  is  Mrs.  Hills’  right- 
hand  person  for  the  different  divisions, 
each  enterprise  is  structured  to  run  inde¬ 
pendently.  And  Mrs.  Hills  has  had  “no 
problems  with  ownership”  of  the  enter¬ 
prises.  Alex  Maldonado  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  executive  editor.  The  tv  station 
is  one  of  five  stations  in  San  Juan  and 
eight  on  the  island,  and  there  are  72  radio 
stations  in  Puerto  Rico. 

“I  believe  in  solving  my  problems  by 
team  effort,  and  I  do  have  a  very  good 
team.”  The  advent  of  organized  labor  in 
Puerto  Rico,  she  said,  really  occurred  in 
the  last  five  to  seven  years.  “Puerto 
Rico,  which  has  one  of  the  highest  un¬ 
employment  rates,  is  going  through  polit¬ 
ical  convulsion,  but  it’s  full  of  talented 
people  who  will  resolve  their  problems.” 

Mrs.  Hills  is  not  a  member  of  any  polit¬ 
ical  party.  “As  a  newspaper  publisher,  I 
can’t  be  involved  politically.  There’s  a 
conflict.  I  want  independence  of 
thought.”  But  she  said  that  “Puerto  Rico 
couldn’t  afford  statehood  now.” 

El  Mundo’s  advertising  has  been  down 
in  the  last  year.  “Advertising  in  Puerto 
Rico  generally  is  way  down;  so  is  clas¬ 
sified,  but  we’re  doing  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  increase  ours.”  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Hills’  tv  and  radio  stations  have  ads  in 
the  newspaper  and  vice  versa,  especially 
when  there  are  campaigns  and  special 
features. 

While  Mrs.  Hills  sees  an  economic 
momentum  in  the  U.S.,” — but  thinks 
“better  economy  is  about  two  years 
off’ — she  believes  1976  “will  continue 
to  be  a  tough  time  in  Puerto  Rico. 

“There  is  no  easy  answer.” 

The  main  issues  taken  on  by  El  Mundo 
have  been  the  economic  problems  faced 
by  the  island  of  about  3  million  people. 
Hills  says  investigative  reporting  tackled 
by  the  paper  includes  the  issues  of  health 
and  hospital  care,  prison  conditions  and 
reform,  unemployment  and  overpopula¬ 
tion.  El  Mundo  advocates  birth  control 
and  family  planning.  “The  Catholic 
Church  isn’t  for  it,  but  is  not  against  it; 
the  birth  control  education  isn’t  work¬ 
ing,”  she  said. 

Where  are  women  in  Puerto  Rican 
progress? 

“Unlike  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Puerto  Rican  women  are 
fulfilling  tasks  in  every  field  and  profes¬ 
sion.  The  women  have  done  it  without 
militancy.  There  are  more  women  in 
Puerto  Rican  universities  than  men.  And 
it’s  tradition  that  the  family  helps  take 
care  of  children  when  the  woman  works. 
There  are  a  lot  of  women  doctors  and 
lawyers  in  Puerto  Rico. 

“We  have  marvelous  reporters — many 
are  women.  Half  of  the  employes  of  El 
Mundo  are  women,  and  more  than  half  in 


the  newsroom  are  women.  Our  paper  has 
maternity  leave — four  weeks  before  and 
four  weeks  after,  and  many  women  by 
contract  have  even  lengthier  leaves.” 

Although  never  having  joined  any 
woman’s  movement,  Mrs.  Hills  declared 
she  is  “very  woman-oriented,”  and  chal¬ 
lenges  women:  “Really  have  discipline 
and  the  will  to  reach  the  top,  and  be 
dedicated  to  stay  with  it.” 

Has  she  initiated  editorial  changes  on 
El  Mundo? 

“lam  not  a  writer,  but  I  do  take  part  in 
decisions  with  the  editorial  board  when  it 
analyzes  news  of  the  day.  I’m  concerned 
that  people  aren’t  reading  as  much.  We 
have  a  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
program.  ...  El  Mundo  has  changed  its 
format  to  make  it  more  readable.  But  by 
the  nature  of  Spanish,  stories  are  \Vi 
times  longer  than  the  same  ones  would 
be  in  English.  Now  our  stories  are  short¬ 
er  and  we’re  using  larger  pictures  to  try 
to  attract  younger  readers.  But  we’re  not 
detracting  from  the  historical  feeling  that 
our  newspaper  should  give  a  complete 
picture.” 

Mrs.  Hills  instigated  a  new,  modern 
typographical  style  for  the  cold-type 
paper.  Under  her  direction,  the  paper 
has  an  action  line  column,  “Linea  Di¬ 
recta,”  which  brings  in  an  average  of 
over  1,000  letters  and  calls  a  week.  The 
Saturday  supplement,  Puerto  Rico  llus- 
trado,  was  added  and  improved.  The 
editorial  page  has  been  revamped,  and 
news  and  advertising  color  is  expanded. 
Reporters  are  sent  from  the  paper  to 
cover  world  events.  Financial  news  has 
been  increased,  and  new  features  have 
been  added.  And  Mrs.  Hills  likes  to  place 
emphasis  on  public  service. 

Mrs.  Hills  speaks  Italian  with  her  fam¬ 
ily,  Spanish,  perfect  English,  French  and 
reads  and  translates  Portuguese.  “That’s 
not  really  a  great  feat:  once  you  get  the 
basis  of  romance  languages,  you  just  add 
on.  .  .  .  The  human  brain  is  amazing  the 
way  it  stores.”  She  travels  extensively  in 
Central  and  South  America  to  talk  with 
leaders  and  people  to  promote  under¬ 
standing  and  help. 

Because  El  Mundo,  Mrs.  Hills  says,  is 
committed  to  civic  causes,  she  is  active 
in  civic  affairs.  She  is  a  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  San  Juan,  the  Salvation 
Army,  La  Casa  del  Libro,  Altrusa  Club 
Civico  de  Damas,  and  the  Americas 
Foundations  Inc.,  and  headed  a  Boy 
Scout  campaign  for  funds. 

Mrs.  Hills’  film  company  takes  the 
best  of  motion  pictures  and  tv  shows, 
dubs  in  the  Spanish  and  ships  them  all 
over  Latin  America,  bringing  entertain¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  to  millions  of  people 
who  do  not  understand  English. 

She  received  an  honorary  law  degree 
from  the  Inter  American  University  of 
San  German,  Puerto  Rico,  in  1969  and  an 
honorary  doctor  of  humanities  degree 
from  Queens  College,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
in  1972. 
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Gag  test 

(Continued  from  pcifte  14) 

hostile  animus  toward  Murphy. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  said  he 
would  have  reversed  the  conviction  if  the 
trial  had  taken  place  in  a  federal  court 
because  the  judge  was  “woefully  remiss 
in  failing  to  insulate  prospective  jurors 
from  the  bizarre  media  coverage  and 
prevent  pretrial  discussion  of  the  case 
among  them." 

In  this,  the  latest  fair  trial  question 
heard  by  the  court.  Justice  Brennan  dis¬ 
sented  on  the  ground  that  the  community 
had  been  “infected  with  the  taint  of  the 
view  that  Murphy  was  a  criminal  guilty 
of  notorious  otTenses.  including  that  for 
which  he  was  on  trial." 

Trial  judge  has  control 

But  here  again  the  court  avoided  any 
pronouncement  that  the  trial  judge 
should  have  restrained  the  press  directly. 
Justice  W  illiam  O.  Douglas  consistently 
upheld  the  principle  of  absolute  freedom 
for  news  media  and  put  the  onus  for  un¬ 
fair  trial  on  any  judge  who  was  "derelict 
in  failing  to  ascertain  whether  publicity 
prejudiced  the  jurors." 

“The  theory  of  our  system."  Justice 
Holmes  said  in  1907.  "is  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  reached  in  a  case  will  be  in- 
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duced  only  by  ev  idence  and  argument  in 
open  court,  and  not  by  any  outside  intlu- 
ence.  whether  of  private  talk  or  public 
print." 

Most  of  the  early  fair  trial  questions 
reaching  the  highest  court  arose  from  ci¬ 
tations  of  publishers,  reporters  and 
editorial  w  riters  for  contempt  of  court  for 
articles  criticizing  the  conduct  of  the 
judges.  Nearly  all  of  these  resulted  in 
opinions  that  strengthened  the  role  of  the 
press  under  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee.  Invariably  the  justices 
scolded  the  complaining  judges  for  being 
too  sensitive  to  press  attacks  on  their 
integrity  and  character. 

The  present  debate  deals  more  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  rights  of  news  media  to 
report  what  happens  in  a  courtroom — 
both  before  trial  and  during  the  trial.  Jus¬ 
tice  Holmes  said  “the  presumption  of 
innocence  starts  with  the  charge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial"  and  his  successors 
on  the  high  bench  through  the  years  have 
leaned  toward  a  standard  that  allows  the 
press  no  special  right  to  inject  itself  into 
the  fabric  of  the  trial  process  to  alter  the 
fair  administration  of  justice. 

Even  the  presence  of  the  public  is  not 
guaranteed  at  a  public  trial.  Justice  Har¬ 
lan  commented  in  the  Estes  decision. 
Contrarily.  Justice  Stewart  (.j^iined  by 
Justices  Brennan.  Black  and  White) 
abhorred  the  suggestion  that  “there  are 
limits  upon  the  public's  right  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  the  courts"  and  nailed 
“the  idea  of  imposing  upon  any  medium 
of  communications  the  burden  of  justify¬ 
ing  its  presence  in  a  court.” 

Subject  to  limitations 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  the  re¬ 
cord  in  the  Estes  case  presented  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  inherent  prejudice  of 
televised  criminal  trials,  thus  the  court's 
condemnation  wasn't  based  on 
generalities  or  abstract  fears,  but.  War¬ 
ren  added,  “the  guarantee  of  a  public 
trial  confers  no  special  benefit  on  the 
press,  the  radio  or  the  television  industry 
.  .  .  Representatives  of  the  press  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  limitations  when  they  attend 
court.” 

Justice  Brennan,  who  still  sits  on  the 
court,  appended:  “Today's  decision  is 
not  a  blanket  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  television  of  state  criminal 
trials." 

What  the  judiciary  seeks  to  prevent  is 
the  dominance  of  the  media  over  the  sys¬ 
tem  ofjustice.  As  Justice  Tom  Clark  said 
in  the  Sheppard  reversal:  “Bedlam 
reigned  at  the  courthouse  during  the  trial 
and  newmen  took  over  practically  the 
entire  courtroom,  hounding  most  of  the 
participants  in  the  trial,  especially  Shep¬ 
pard.” 

All  this  clamor  followed  what  the  court 
branded  as  prejudicial  publicity  prior  to 
the  trial.  But  the  majority  wouldn't  go  so 
far  as  to  impose  direct  restraints  on  the 
news  media.  Clark’s  opinion  for  the 


court  did  say:  “Collaboration  between 
counsel  and  the  press  as  to  information 
affecting  the  fairness  of  a  criminal  trial  is 
not  only  subject  to  regulation,  but  is 
highly  censurable  and  worthy  of  discipli¬ 
nary  measures."  A  full  reading  of  the 
decision  leads  many  to  a  belief  that 
Clark  had  in  mind  only  censure  and  dis¬ 
cipline  applied  by  a  trial  judge  to  the 
attorneys  and  other  ofi'icers  of  the  court. 

‘A  trial  is  a  public  event' 

In  dismissing  a  criminal  contempt  cita¬ 
tion  against  Conway  C.  Craig  and  other 
Texas  newsmen  in  1947  (editorials  had 
charged  that  a  lay  judge  gave  a  man  “a 
raw  deal").  Justice  Douglas  took  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  court  opinion  to  state:  "A  trial 
is  a  public  event.  What  transpires  in  the 
court  room  is  public  property  .  .  .  There 
is  no  special  perquisite  of  the  judiciary 
which  enables  it.  as  distinguished  from 
other  institutions  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  to  suppress,  edit,  or  censor  events 
which  transpire  in  proceedings  before 
it." 

Although  several  of  the  classic  cases 
where  the  Supreme  Court  has  reversed 
convictions  because  of  massive  and  ex¬ 
cessive  publicity  have  originated  in 
non-metropolitan  areas — such  as  Dowd 
in  Evansv  ille  and  FIstes  in  Pecos — a  joint 
brief  of  20  publishers,  in  the  gag  appeal 
pleads  for  relief  for’small-tow  n  new  spap- 
ers  that  would  be  “the  unknown,  unseen 
and  friendless  victims"  if  the  restraints 
are  legalized. 

The  brief  argues: 

“If  the  already  irresistible  powers  of 
the  judiciary  are  swollen  by  absorbing  an 
additional  function,  that  of  government 
censor,  the  chilling  effect  upon  vigorous 
public  debate  would  be  deepest  in  the 
thousands  of  small  towns  where  inde¬ 
pendent.  locally  owned  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  published. 

“Our  papers  are  not  read  in  the  White 
House,  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court 
or  by  network  news  executives.  The 
causes  for  which  we  contend  and  the 
problems  we  face  are  invisible  to  the 
world  of  power  and  intellect.  We  have  no 
in-house  legal  staff.  We  retain  no  great 
national  law  firms.  We  do  not  have  the 
spacious  profits  with  which  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  principles,  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  each  and  every 
time  we  feel  them  to  be  under  attack. 

“Our  only  alternative  is  obedient  si¬ 
lence.  Few  hears  us  when  we  speak  now. 
Who  will  notice  if  we  are  silenced?  The 
small-town  press  will  be  the  unknown 
soldier  of  a  war  between  the  First  and 
Sixth  Amendments,  a  war  that  should 
have  never  been  declared,  and  can  still 
be  avoided.” 

Court  lineup  is  changed 

The  lineup  of  the  court  in  the  most 
recent  First  Amendment  decision,  which 
minimizes  the  designation  of  “public  fi- 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Freedom  cartoons 
win  citations 

Top  editorial  cartoon  honor  in  the  27th 
annual  national  awards  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  has  been 
won  by  Jack  Hamm  of  Dallas  Texas  for 
“Bicentennial  Sentinels”  in  Quote 
Magazine.  The  cartoon  depicts  four 
muscular  sentinels  standing  guard  over 
the  U.S.  and  documents  that  helped 
make  the  country  strong. 

George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Awards  were  made  to  Thomas  P.  Curtis, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel:  William  S.  Sande- 
son.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel, 
and  Vern  Thompson,  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Constitution. 

Vic  Cantone’s  Newspaper  Week,  1975 
cartoon  that  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub 
LiSHER  (October  4)  was  cited  as  winner  of 
a  Valley  Forge  honor  certificate,  one  of 
13  awarded  to  newspaper  cartoonists. 
The  cartoon  depicted  a  modern  day  pub¬ 
lisher  standing  with  a  Colonial  Days  pub¬ 
lisher  against  a  background  of  press 
freedom  quotations  by  famous  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Other  winners  of  honor  certificates 
were:  Joseph  E.  Ash,  Badger  (W\s.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  Jack  H.  Bender,  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Courier;  Douglas  Brogstedt,  Copley 
News  Service;  Stewart  Bradfield,  South 
Charlston  (W.  Va.)  Tyler  Star-News: 
Eugene  Craig,  Columhus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch:  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-E.xaminer:  Graham  Hunter,  In¬ 
dustrial  Press  Service;  John  Knudsen, 
San  Diego  Union,  Copley  News  Service; 
Reg  Manning,  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix;  John  Riedell,  Peoria  (III.) 
Journal-Star;  Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  Sheldon  Starkman, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook. 


New  UPl  bureau 
opens  in  Iran 

A  new  United  Press  International 
bureau  has  opened  in  Tehran,  Iran, 
headed  by  Charles  Bernard,  former  UPl 
manager  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Julius  Humi,  UPl  vicepresident  for 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  an¬ 
nounced  in  London  that  the  new  bureau 
would  ensure  broader  news  and  picture 
coverage  to  UPl  subscribers  from  a  na¬ 
tion  that  has  assumed  growing  world  im¬ 
portance. 

Bernard,  59,  joined  UPl  in  London  in 
1944  and  helped  cover  final  stages  of 
World  War  II.  He  also  served  in  Berlin 
and  as  bureau  manager  in  Vienna,  night 
manager  in  San  Francisco  and  bureau 
manager  in  Hawaii.  For  the  past  10  years 
he  has  been  based  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
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Bennett  Dodgen 

Bennett  to  supervise 
Gannett’s  production 


Three  changes  involving  Gannett  cor¬ 
porate  and  newspaper  production  execu¬ 
tives  were  announced. 

They  are: 

James  R.  Bennett,  51,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  operations,  assumes  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  production  operations 
and  equipment  for  the  group.  Bennett 
formerly  assisted  Ronald  A.  White,  who 
recently  resigned  to  become  president  of 
Rockwell  International’s  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group. 

Jack  M.  Dodgen,  43,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  TODAY  at  Cocoa,  Fla.,  since 
1967,  was  named  assistant  director  of 
production  operations.  He  will  work 
with  Bennett  in  that  capacity. 

Kenneth  M.  Fisher,  27,  production 
manager  for  Commercial-News  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  111.,  will  succeed  Dodgen  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  at  TODAY. 

The  corporate  promotions  for  Bennett 
and  Dodgen  were  announced  by  John  E. 
Heselden,  senior  vicepresident,  staffs 
and  services. 

Gag  test 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

gure”  in  libel  cases,  underscores  a  mor¬ 
tal  blow  to  the  Black-Douglas  philosophy 
of  absolutism  in  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  .  .  .”  Only  Brennan  and  Marshall 
held  to  the  line  of  previous  decisions. 
Rehnquist,  Burger.  Stewart,  Powell, 
White  and  Blackmun  supported  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Mary  Alice  Firestone,  thrust 
into  the  headlines  by  a  sensational  di¬ 
vorce  trial,  that  she  was  a  non-public 
person  entitled  to  damages  from  Time 
Inc.  for  an  inaccurate  news  report. 

The  new  member  of  the  court,  John 
Paul  Stevens,  didn’t  participate. 

In  the  light  of  the  court’s  steady  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  a  robust  and 
wide-open  press  stated  in  the  Times- 
Sullivan  ruling  of  1964,  an  idea  often  ex¬ 
pressed  by  judges  and  prosecutors 
moves  out  of  a  gray  area  although  it  is 
not  an  issue  in  the  gag  review.  That  is.  if 
the  court  interprets  the  First  Amendment 
to  allow  restraints  on  trial  coverage, 
would  it  ever  uphold  a  law  that  requires 
the  news  media  to  pay  the  costs  of  a 
mistrial  caused  by  infraction  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  code? 


TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE 
Retirement  is  a  growth  indus¬ 
try,  and  it  reaches  into  pen¬ 
sions,  medicine,  travel,  diet, 
taxes,  and  real  estate. 

JACK  SMITH  writes  twice  a 
week  for  your  readers  who  are 
“going  like  sixty.” 

TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  is  infor¬ 
mative,  reassuring,  and  good 
reading. 

United  Feature  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


I  I  I  I  1  :  I . . 


STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

are  front-page  news  again, 
and  no  one  writes  about 
them  with  such  expertise 
and  sound  advice  as 
DON  G.  CAMPBELL. 

A  blue-chip  columnist  who 
is  followed  by  millions  of 
money-conscious  readers. 
(His  DAILY  INVESTOR  is 
six  times  a  week  and 
MUTUAL  FUNDS  is  once  a 
week.) 

Scannable  (any  font) 
Camera-ready 
Electronic  feed 

United  Feature 
Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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FOR  THE  FINEST 
IN  TV  LISTINGS 

8:00  O  GOOD  TIMES 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din¬ 
ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which 
the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made 
from  pet  food.  (R) 

o  ADAM-12 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

O  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie  s  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  -  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

o  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Imposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and ,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  loot  a  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

o  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn't  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda,  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  aivj  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-O 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who’s  Got  The  Bomb?"  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

o  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman's  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  (R) 

o  MARCUS  WELBY.M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  O  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  and  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1 944. 

o  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host.  John  Denver. 

O  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery:  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 


(OTHER  POINT  SIZES,  FORMATS,  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 
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Conference  Board  cites  growth 
of  suburban  markets 


The  suburbs  are  controlling  a  fast¬ 
growing  share  of  the  nation’s  buying  pow¬ 
er,  the  Conference  Board  reports  today. 

The  analysis  is  drawn  from  a  two-part 
series  which  appears  in  the  February  and 
March  issues  of  the  Conference  Board 
RECORD.  Author  is  Fabian  Linden,  di¬ 
rector  of  consumer  research  at  the 
Board . 

Suburban  families  currently  earn  20% 
more  than  city  families  and  hold  60%  of 
all  personal  income  flowing  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

The  growing  economic  clout  of  subur¬ 
bia  reflects  a  continued  exodus  of  people 
from  the  country’s  cities  to  the  suburbs. 
During  the  I960’s,  population  in  the 
central  cities  rose  by  only  14%  a  year 
while  population  in  the  suburbs  jumped 
by  2.4%  a  year.  The  trend  has  intensified 
during  the  last  five  years,  with  popula¬ 
tion  shrinking  '/2%  a  year  in  the  cities  but 
climbing  2%  a  year  in  the  suburbs. 

Explains  Linden:  “We  are  in  the  Proc¬ 
ess  of  an  extensive  regrouping  of  popu¬ 
lation,  a  movement  of  a  magnitude  that 
dwarfs  other  major  migrations  in  our 
history — the  trek  to  the  West  in  the 
mid- 1 9th  century  and  the  great  flood  of 
immigrants  half  a  century  later.  Migra¬ 
tion  from  town  to  suburbs  is  a  highly 
selective  process,  one  which  is  making 
for  extensive  social  and  economic  segre¬ 
gation.  The  average  family  that  goes 
suburban  tends  to  be  younger,  has  a 
higher  level  of  educational  achievement 
and  is  much  better  oft'  financially  than 
the  one  that  remains  in  town. 

“All  of  this  has  had,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  far-reaching  consequences:  in 
our  political  choices,  in  the  way  we  fi¬ 
nance  community  needs,  in  the  way  we 
travel,  in  the  goods  we  buy — in  short,  in 
the  way  we  live” 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  metropoli¬ 
tan  families  earning  over  $25,000  a  year 
now  live  in  the  suburbs.  While  about 
45%  of  all  suburban  families  make  more 
than  $15,000  a  year,  the  figure  is  33%  in 
the  cities. 

This  already-hefty  earnings  gap  is 
growing  larger,  the  Conference  Board 
analysis  points  out.  Between  1970  and 
1974,  the  number  of  $15,000-and-up 
families  grew  by  about  2.2  million.  Only 
4{X),000  of  these  people  live  in  the  central 
cities;  some  1.8  million  reside  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

“The  well-heeled,”  notes  the  study, 
“are  most  likely  to  migrate  from  the  city 
to  its  environs.  The  suburban  market  is 
clearly  and  unmistakably  the  affluent 
market  and  the  evidence  on  hand  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  will  grow  increasingly  so  in 
the  years  ahead.” 

The  suburbs’  commanding  income 
lead  over  the  central  cities  is  due  to  a 


number  of  employment  and  occupational 
factors,  for  instance: 

•  Suburban  men  are  more  liekly  to 
work  than  their  city  counterparts,  al¬ 
though  the  proportion  of  women  working 
is  about  the  same. 

•  Unemployment  is  generally  higher 
in  the  cities  than  in  the  suburbs.  In  1974, 
5.9%  of  city  males  were  unemployed, 
compared  with  4.3%  in  suburbia. 

•  Suburbanites  are  more  likely  to 
work  in  white-collar  occupations.  About 
33%  of  all  suburban  men  now  work  in 
professional,  managerial  or  administra¬ 
tive  jobs,  compared  with  28%  in  the 
cities.  And  some  22%  of  all  working 
women  in  suburbia  are  in  these  higher¬ 
paying  jobs,  compared  with  20%  of  city 
women.  Both  city  and  suburban  women 
are  increasingly  assuming  professional 
and  managerial  jobs.  The  number  of 
women  holding  such  jobs  rose  by  35%  in 
the  suburbs  over  the  last  four  years  and 
by  only  about  8.5%  in  the  cities. 

•  21%  of  all  suburban  males  hold  col¬ 
lege  degrees,  compared  with  less  than 
17%  in  the  cities.  The  figure  is  12%  for 
suburban  females  against  10%  in  the 
cities.  The  education  gap  is  widening, 
however.  Over  the  last  four  years,  the 


number  of  people  with  college  degrees 
rose  by  over  36%  in  the  suburbs  vs.  20% 
in  the  cities.  The  number  of  women  with 
college  degrees  jumped  by  nearly  40%  in 
the  suburbs,  compared  with  21%  in  the 
cities. 

May  3  date  set 
for  Pulitzer  winners 

Journalism  juries  for  the  60th  annual 
Pulitzer  Prize  awards  completed  exami¬ 
nation  of  859  entries  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  York  March  4-5  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Advisory  Board’s  choices 
next  month. 

The  Board’s  choices  are  submitted  to 
Columbia  president,  William  J.  McGill 
for  final  action  and  announcement  May 
3.  The  total  number  journalism  entries 
this  year  was  the  second  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  prizes,  the  record  being 
904  last  year. 

• 

Alexander’s  on  tv 

Alexander’s  department  store  chain  in 
New  York  has  appointed  Barnett,  Zlot- 
nick,  retail  advertising  division  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  to  create  television  com¬ 
mercials.  The  store,  which  has  used  tv 
on  a  one-shot  basis,  is  planning  a  consis¬ 
tent  campaign. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CITIZEN  ACTION 


400  CRISP  WORDS  weekly  for  city  and 
suburban  readers.  How  to  use  "Town 
Meeting”  techniques  to  solve  neighbor¬ 
hood  problems.  John  McKean,  333  E.  43 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10017. 


ENERGY 


i  SELF  IMPROVEMENT 


,  CONTEMPORARY  APPROACH  to  health, 
beauty,  nutrition,  exercise.  THE  YOGA 
,  THING  is  better  than  Valium  for  stress. 

Column  with  photo  illustration  by  popu- 
I  lar  teacher-author  has  had  6-year  run  in 
'  Chicago  and  D.C.  metro  dailies.  Free 
3-part  introductory  package  and  sam¬ 
ples.  THE  YOGA  THING,  Box  282.  Cary. 
III.  60013. 


SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter- 

SPORTS 

Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.O. 
Box  3425.  Midland.  Texas  79701. 

"SPORTS  SPOT",  one-column  cartoon 
feature  of  facts,  history  and  humor  is  a 
diversified  sports  education.  Samples. 

GARDENING 

ARR  Features.  Box  19823.  West  Allis. 
Wise.  53219. 

EXCLUSIVE  photo-powered  weekly  helps 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

cut  living  costs.  Walter  Masson,  Box  66, 
Needham.  Mass.  02192. 

SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip.  Free  sam¬ 

MEDICAL 

ples  and  releases.  No  obligation.  Sand- 
castles.  Box  1356.  Newport  News,  Va. 
23601. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk.  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701, 

"ADVENTURES  IN  FUN  "—Hobbies, 
projects,  games  for  pre-teen  readers. 
FULL  tabloid  size  page.  Low  priced. 
Write;  Flayer  Assoc,,  Box 431.  Ridgefield, 
N.J.  07657. 

"GOD'S  COUNTRY.  "  Weekly  camera- 

PROBLEMS 

ready.  No  matter  where  we  live — North, 
East.  South  or  West,  if  we  love  our 

READER  CONCERNS  handled  with 
snap,  impudence,  compassion.  It's  hot, 
new,  heavy.  It's  ENCOUNTER  by  Bruce 
Humphrey.  284  N.  Buena  Vista,  Newark. 
Ohio  43055. 

homes,  our  towns  and  cities,  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  our  favorite  retreats,  we  call  it 
GOD'S  country.  Reader  response 

1  great.  First  3  free.  Blackburn  Syndi¬ 
cated  Features.  Box  387,  Rye.  Colo. 

!  81069. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT  TO  REACH  UNDER-30S?  In  the  8 
weeks  we've  been  advertising.  Good  Times 
has  received  94  inquiries  about  franchis¬ 
ing  from  publishers  in  26  states.  If  you 
have  a  large  college  population  in  your  area 
and  a  music  scene.  Good  Times,  the  music 
paper  can  help  you  reach  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket.  We've  just  sold  our  second  franchise 
in  Palm  Beach.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  make  high  profits  write  to:  Good 
Times,  80-32  164th  St..  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
11432. 


CONFERENCES _ | 

"THE  PROBLEM  SOLVER” 

For  you  this  year— The  AMERICA*  EAST 
Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Her- 
shey  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa  - 
March  24-26,  '76.  This  is  the  Big  One! 
Register  via  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110.  (717)234-4067. 

_ INSTRUCTION _ 

OVERSEAS  REPORTING?  Interested?  Get 
started  this  summer  in  London.  University 
of  Pacific,  ACO,  Stockton,  Calif.  95211. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MAGAZINE 
Monthly.  High  profit  margin  on  subscrip¬ 
tions  alone.  Lucrative  satellite  profit  cen¬ 
ters.  World  renowned  contributing  editors 
on-stream.  Little  direct  staff  required.  80 
lbs.  cover.  70  lbs.  body.  Foreign  editions  in 
negotiation.  Fills  a  periodical  vacuum. 
First  class  package  in  all  respects.  Im¬ 
mediately  available.  Contact:  Matrix  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Box  67433,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90067.  Tel.  (213)  545-1246. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P,0,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Bro:<ers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  underdeveloped, 
high  potential,  large  town  near  metro.  Low 
down  payment.  &II  outright  or  consider 
partner.  Ideal  climate.  Box  420,  Editor  & 


OFFICIAL  RURAL  WEEKLY  and  job  print¬ 
ing  plant  grossing  $90,(XX),  net  over  12%. 
Reasonably  priced.  Terms.  Write  Box  226, 
Falconer,  N.Y.  14733. 


3  PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  newspapers  in 
large  metro  area.  Combined  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  150,000.  Modern 
plant.  Annual  gross  in  excess  of  2V2  mill¬ 
ion.  Cash  only,  $6  million.  Box  432,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  JUNIOR  PARTNER  to  manage 
$90,(X)0  yoss  high  profit  weekly  operation 
southern  Rockies.  Requires  small  cash  in¬ 
vestment.  Option  on  balance.  Send  resume 
and  cash  potential  to  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MONEY  MAKERS-2 
excellent  county  seat  weeklies  in  one  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Gross  over  $90,000.  High 
net,  modest  operation,  good  terms.  (Gor¬ 
geous  location.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


MINORITY  INTEREST  (27%)  in  long  estab¬ 
lished  San  Francisco  suburban  semi¬ 
weekly.  Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADJUDICATED  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
weekly— fast  growth  area  30(X)  circulation 
—take  over  now.  $27,500.  P.O.  Box  14(X), 
Hemet,  Calif.  92343. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your  AN  AD  THIS  SIZE  could  sell  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O.  |  newspaper.  Only  $28.(X)  for  4  weeks  with 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


newspaper.  Only  $28.(X)  for  4  weeks  with 
Box  number  in  E&P  Classifieds. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— It's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  sellijg. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  countiv.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established) 

4-weeks  —  J1  35  per  line,  per  issve  4  weeks  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1  45  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1  55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  52  20  per  line,  per  issue 


l-week  —  51  65  per  line 


1-week  —  52  30  per  line 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Count  apprommately  39  characters  andror  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Ut  51  00  per  insertion  for  kei  scnice  ani  count  as  an  oitra  lino  on  your  copy. 
Air  mail  sonilco  on  koi  numkors  also  avallaklo  at  51  50  oitra. 

Ouo  to  chan|o  in  postal  charios,  onle  koi  numkor  rosponsos  |oin|  outsiOo  tko 
continental  UnitoO  States  will  ko  marked  Air  Mail  and  charted  eitra  (or  Air  Mail  service 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line— $60  90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Claulfiwd  Contract  Patot  Avoilabla  On  Poquott 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuotday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Boi  numkors,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  lor  1  year 

Editor  A  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers  or  magazines  un¬ 
less  specifically  called  for. 
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I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  established  well 
over  a  century  serving  diversified  indust¬ 
rial  and  economically  sound  area  in  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  Annual  volume  $180,000. 
Sale  includes  real  estate,  cold  type  com¬ 
position  and  Job  printing  equipment.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

FOR  SALE— Well  established  and  reputa¬ 
ble  monthly  regional  covering  the  field  of 
pleasure  boating.  West  Coast  location, 
grossing  over  $200,000  per  year.  Good  net 
with  very  secure  market  and  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Serious  inquiries  invited.  $300,000. 
Write  Box  498.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-QUALITY  ALASKA  weekly  in  timber- 
fishing-tourism  town.  $40M-plus  gross. 
Price  $30M.  J.  Bryson,  The  Wrangell  Senti¬ 
nel,  Box  798,  Wrangell,  Alaska  99929. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  with  3500  to  7000 
paid  circulation  wanted  in  Midwest,  East 
or  South.  Send  recent  edition,  full  facts, 
please.  Confidence  respected.  Our  group 
can  make  large  down  payment.  Box  260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  want  weekly  at  rural  trade 
center.  Gross  approximately  $100,000. 
Central  printing.  Have  down  payment.  Jim 
Boan,  447  N.  Dover,  LaGrange,  Park,  III. 
60525. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


UQUIDATIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


LIQUIDATIONS 


FARMiNEWS  editor  wants  exclusive 
weekly  in  West  or  Northwest  agricultural 
trading  center,  approximately  $100,000 
gross.  Substantial  cash.  Call  or  write  John 
N.  Jepson,  Broker,  (406)  266-4223,  Town¬ 
send,  Mont,  59644. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants  weekly, 
$75,000  area  gross  with  potential.  West 
Coast  preferred,  all  considered.  Send  full 
details  and  recent  editions.  Confidential. 
Box  418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  wanted  west  of  Roc¬ 
kies,  $1(X),000  gross  range  (will  consider 
larger  paper  with  partner).  Send  recent 
edition,  facts  Box  483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  for  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$300,(XX)  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  LIQUIDATION 

•  2  Monarch  Intertype  Linecasters  with  8  Visilite 
magazines 

•  1  Intertype  Machine 

•  1  Linotype  Machine 

•  1  Linotype  Machine  with  automatic  quadder,  serial 
number  35606 

•  8-90  Channel  split  magazines 

•  1  Vandercook  Model  22,  4  column  galley  proof  press 

•  1  Vandercook  Model  SP  20  Etch  Proof  Press.  Full  page 
newspaper  capacity. 

•  1  Vandercook  Model  RPD  25,  Etch  Proof  Dryer,  300  or  so 
1  column  galleys. 

•  300  or  so  4  column  galleys 

•  5-4  tier  galley  racks  for  1  column  galleys 

•  2-4  tier  galley  racks  for  4  column  galleys 

•  32-24"  X  30"  movable  turtles 

•  32-20"  X  28"  page  chases 

•  1-24"  X  30"  Hydraulic  Page  Turtle 

•  2-4962  Compugraphic  photo  composition  typesetters 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL 
MR.  PARKER  OR  MR.  CITRON 

DAYS  .  .  .  (312)  RO  1-7200 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALE 

LEASE  AGREEMENT  SALE 

Ke:  COMl  TEX  COKH. 

MARTIN  FEIN  &  CO  JNC. 

AUCTIONEERS 

SELL  MS.,  MARCH  23. 1976  AT  12  NOON 
IN  WAREHOUSE 
3150  PENBR00KRd.,PENBR00K,  FLORIDA 

(ADJACENT  TO  HOLLYWOOD) 

NEW  IN  1974 

COMPUSCAN  COMPUTER 

MODEL  in  PAOiC  SCANNER  WITH 
RECOGNITION  LOGIC.  SERIAL 

#e:iii5.  on-line  keyboard,  de¬ 
letion  SYMBOL  EDITING. 
SCAN-EDIT  &  TYPE-SCAN  EDIT¬ 
ING  EXTENDE  PARAGRAPH  IN¬ 
SERTION.  12  K  DATA  GENERAL- 
NOVA  CO.MPCTER.  WITH  HIGH 
SPEED  PAPER  TAPE  READER. 
BRPE  PAPER  TAPE  PI  NCH.  AU¬ 
TOMATIC  STACK  FEEDER.  DATA 
CRT,  KEY  OPTICS. 

CASH.  BANK  OR  CERTIFIED  CHECKS  ONLY 
AUCT'RS  OFFICE:  40  East  33nl  SL.  N.Y.C. 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  683  7742 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


KODAK  VERSAMAT  FILM  PROCESSOR, 
model  5A-N,  for  black  and  white  sheet 
film  to  5x7"  and  roll  film  to  5"  wide.  This 
used  but  well-maintained  machine  is  now 
available  for  your  photo  department,  Kodak 
will  assist  in  installation  and  provide  ser¬ 
vice.  Price  $1,395,  FOB  Allentown.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  Mr.  Rockmaker,  (215)  433- 
4241.  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  18105. 


MAILROOM 


THREE  (3)  SIGNODE  automatic  bottom 
wrap  machines.  Model  #BW50.  Approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  old  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  capable  of  sustaining  a  reliable  speed 
of  twenty  bundles  per  minute.  Electrical, 
requirements:  3Ph,  208V,  60  cycles.  $6(X) 
each  or  all  three  for  $1500.  Contact  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  40202.  (502)  582-4181. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 

NEWSROOM  COPY 
PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 

HENDRIX  6100  SYSTEM  2V2yearsold,  two 
5700  terminals  and  controller,  1  OCR  1,  2 
tacit  punches,  2  readers.  $25,(XXJ.  Con¬ 
tact  Gary  Dishman,  447  Lowell  Ave., 
Haverhill,  Mass.  01830.  (617)  374-0321. 

OCR  EQUIPMENT 

OPTICAL  CHARACTER  READERS— 2 
ECRM  Model  18(X)s  in  excellent  condition. 
Both  systems  have  TTY,  16K  core,  Tek¬ 
tronix  display,  BRPE  punch,  spare  parts 
and  magnetic  tape  output.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  contact  Paul  Brainerd,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  425  Portland 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55488.  Ph:  (612) 
372-3950. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  55(X),  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  1—4500. 
Keyboards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 

SINGER  FRIDEN  JUSTOTEXT  70,  Jus- 
toperf  8203,  plus  2  reproducers.  Good 
condition,  high  copy  output.  Hank  Han¬ 
sen,  (314)  389-6666. 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  ARE  A 
SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  IF  .  .  . 

You  sell  advertising  on  them!!  We  have 
been  helping  publications  sell  ads  on  bags 
for  the  past  three  years.  We'll  pass  along 
our  experience  to  you  through  a  marketing 
plan  that  conveys  sales  techniques, 
suggested  selling  prices,  and  your  costs. 
Write  on  your  letterhead  to  Dale  Strack, 
DelSymCo,  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J. 
08053.  (609)  983-5456.  Include  a  sample 
of  the  bag  you  are  now  using  and  the 
quantity  you  order  monthly. 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

1  UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500  series 
capacity  of  25,(X)0  IPH  with  half,  quarter 
and  double  parallel  folder.  Will  consider 
splitting  up  press— 4  units  and  folder  and 

3  units  and  folder  complete  with  motor 
drives.  Box  455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4  CUTLER  HAMMER  Precision  Electro- 
Pneumatic  definite  purpose  newspaper 
counter-stackers.  All  4  in  original  crates, 
never  used.  Contact  K.  Koessler  Jr.,  Great¬ 
er  Buffalo  Press,  302  Grote  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14207.  Ph:  (716)  876-6410. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series,  7  units, 

2  folders,  1970 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9/16  x  36,  1971, 

2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-25,  3  units,  1972 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 
2  automatic  Wood  flying  pasters, 
new  1968,  $12,500  each 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Hoe  32-Page  Magazine  Press 
Hoe  32-page,  double  5-color  web  perfect¬ 
ing  magazine  press  to  produce  trim  size 
9%"  X  12%".  Fully  equipped  with  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters,  jaw  type  folder  anci 
Of  fen  gas  dryer. 

Available  90  days.  Offered  at  a  fraction  of 
replacement  cost. 

Now  producing  extremely  high  quality 
magazine  product.  Located  central  United 
States. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


COTTRELL— 6  units  V-22;  folder-balloon 
former;  Sheridan  FF51-3  pocket;  IDAB 
CS202  stacker;  2  Wood  reels  35",  3-arm. 
Contact  Houston  Westside  Reporter,  1410 
Campbell  Rd.,  Houston,  Texas  77055. 
(713)  467-0200. 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

Hoe  64-Page  Magazine  Presses 
Three  64-page  two-color  web  perfecting 
magazine  presses  to  produce  trim  size  9%” 
X  12%".  Fully  equipped  with  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters,  jaw  folders  and  (Dffen  gas 
dryers. 

Completely  refurbished  and  modernized  in 
1960.  Available  90  days.  Offered  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  replacement  cost. 

Now  producing  extremely  high  quality 
magazine  product.  Located  central  United 
States. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 

3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5(X)0  each  or  $12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


1  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset 
press,  6  units.  2  Colorking  folders, 
22%"x36",  year  1967.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


WE’VE  GONE  INTO  THE 
HARDWARE  BUSINESS! 

(And  the  software  business  too!) 

Here's  how  E&P  Classifieds  can  benefit 
you  as  you  move  into  the  new  technology: 

IF  YOU’RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to 
move  into  more  sophisticated  computer 
technology,  we  can  help  you  get  top 
dollar  for  the  computers  you’re 
currently  using. 

IF  YOU’RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
we  can  help  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  into  a 
worldwide  marketplace. 

No  matter  what  model  computer 
you  have  for  sale,  someone  out  there 
needs  it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a 
worldwide  readership  in  the  newspaper 
field,  we’ll  find  them  for  you. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programmed  for  selling 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  13,  1976 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Didde  Glaser  3-station  inserter. 
No  dealers.  Call  collect:  (317)  345-5134, 
John  Mayhill.  Box  90,  Knightstown,  Ind. 
46148. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

WANTED: 

HOE  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorf  lex  in  place  of 
Urbanite.  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  Used  inserting  equipment.  Pre¬ 
fer  Mueller  227  with  4  stations.  Reply:  The 
Village  Advocate,  P.O.  Box  214^  Chapel 
Hill.Ty.Y.  27514.  Ph:  (919)  929-7121. 

WANTED:  Used  Community  or  Suburban 
Goss  offset  press  at  least  4  units.  No  deal¬ 
ers.  Call  collect:  (317)345-5134,  John  May- 
hill,  Box  %,  Knightstown,  Ind.  46148. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526.  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 

INDEPENDENT  Circulation  Consultant 
available  in  short  term  agreements.  What 
I've  done  for  others  I  can  do  for  you.  Phone 
(701)  232-5388. 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and  subs¬ 
taining  results?  Our  organization  can  do  it 
for  you.  Thanks  to  a  carefully  planned  and 
soundly  executed  telephone  solicitation 
program.  We  give  you  that  increase,  at  a 
most  reasonable  cost  per  subscription. 
This  IS  because  our  telephone  solicitation 
methods  are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed 
by  years  of  active  experience  in  this 
specialized  field  for  both  daily  or  weekly 
newspapers.  C^ll  or  write  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
8267  Sepulga  Dr. 

Country  Lakes.  Brownsmills,  N.J.  08015 
(609)  893-2418 

BOYS  AND  TELEPHONES 
Are  available  for  your  newspaper.  We  can 
increase  your  circulation  100%  verified 
orders,  cancellation  rate  is  less  than  6%. 
Many  years  experience  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  Write  Circulation  Promotion, 
84  N.E.  Loop  410,  Suite  262W,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Texas  78216. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services, 
Talents  to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience  in  the 
World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM:  For  9-month  teaching  in  typog¬ 
raphy,  news-editorial  and  magazine  se¬ 
quences.  and  advise  student  newspaper. 
Must  have  MA  and  at  least  three  (3)  years 
solid,  versatile  experience  in  print  media. 
Position  opens  September  1976.  Write 
Professor  B.G.  Olson,  Head,  Department! 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Alaska,  Fair¬ 
banks,  AK  99701.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALASKA  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  fa¬ 
culty  member  for  Fall,  (^neralist  with 
Advertising/PR  teaching  capability.  PhD 
with  agency  or  media  ei^erience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Con¬ 
tact  Roy  Clark,  Deot.  of  Journalism, 
SHSU,  Huntsville,  Texas  77340.  (713) 
295-6211,  ext.  2253. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  available 
for  coming  year.  One  editorial  assistant- 
ship  and  teaching  assistantships  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  reporting  and  editing.  Half-time 
with  $3(X>0  stipends  and  tuition  and  other 
advantages.  One-year  professional  prog¬ 
ram  leads  to  Masters  in  Journalism.  Write; 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  South  Dakota  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Brookings,  S.D.  57()06. 

INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
to  teach  photojournalism  plus  one  course 
per  term  in  either  news-editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  or  public  relations.  Masters  Degree 
plus  professional  experience  required. 
Previous  teaching  experience  helpful. 
$10,000-12, 5(X)  for  nine  months,  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Dr. 
Deryl  R.  Learning,  (Chairman,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Marshall  University,  Hunt¬ 
ington.  W.  Va.  25701.  Application  Dead¬ 
line;  April  1,  1976.  Marshall  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

9-MONTH  REPLACEMENT  for  instructor 
on  leave.  Fall  1976.  Masters,  experience. 
Reporting,  law,  magazine,  community 
newspaper,  reporting  Tab.  Chairman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept.,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  72701. 

DIRECTOR,  for  progressive  School  of 
Journalism.  With  demonstrated  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  ability  and  profes¬ 
sional  media  experience.  To  direct  700 
students  and  10  faculty  in  broadcast, 
public  relations,  newswriting/editorial, 
magazine  and  photojournalism  programs. 
Earned  Masters  preferred.  Start  July  1, 
1976.  Send  nominations  and  applications 
by  April  15,  1976,  to  Marie  R.  Hodge, 
Chairperson,  Search  Committee.  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio  43403.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

JOURNALISM;  Assistant  Professor  posi¬ 
tion  for  Fall,  1976,  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence.  Teaching  emphasis  must  be  on 
skills  courses,  though  specialty  in  sub¬ 
stantive  area  is  expected.  PhD  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required.  Salary  is  com¬ 
petitive.  Department  is  in  rapidly  growing 
university  located  in  state's  capital  and 
state’s  media  center.  Program  is  profes¬ 
sional.  Send  resume  to  Dr.  Cliff  Lawhorne, 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  72204.  UALR  is  an  Affirmative 
ActiorvEqual  Opportunity  Employer. 


3  FULL-TIME  POSITIONS,  September 
1976,  in  broadcast  news,  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting  and  editing/graphics.  M  A  or  Doctor¬ 
ate  preferred.  Media  and  teaching  exper¬ 
ience.  Assistant  professor  rank.  Salary 
range  $13-16,0(X).  University  has  27,000 
students,  5(X)  J-majors,  Los  Angeles  sub¬ 
urbs.  Send  resume  and  references  to  Dr. 
Sam  Feldman,  Acting  Chairperson,  Journa¬ 
lism  Department,  Cal  State  University, 
Northridge,  Cairf.  91323.  April  15  deadline. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 

All  Fee  Paid 

CONTROLLER  To  $18,000 

Serve  as  controller  for  2  dailies,  combined 
circulation  35, (XX),  physically  separated 
but  in  close  proximity.  Report  to  general 
manager  of  each  property,  and  function  as 
a  corporate  officer  for  this  small  chain. 
Head  accounting  department  of  both. 
They  are  sophisticated  and  have  a  compu¬ 
ter  bureau  within  the  group.  Must  have 
newspaper  experience  and  strong  account¬ 
ing  background.  Should  be  innovative, 
able  to  supervise  and  work  with  people  and 
good  at  detail  and  control.  Degree  in  Ac¬ 
counting  or  Business  Administration. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $28,(X)0 
100,000  weekly.  East  Coast  metropolitan 
area.  Report  to  publisher,  supervise  staff 
of  10.  Direct  responsibility  for  retail  and 
national  advertising;  coordinate  all  clas¬ 
sified.  Prefer  Degree  in  Marketing;  must 
have  prior  administrative  experience, 
strong  retail  ad  management:  weekly  ex¬ 
perience  desirable. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  To  $19,000 
20,000  Midwest  daily.  Report  to  publisher; 
should  have  prior  management  experience 
in  competitive  market.  Must  be  strong  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  organizer.  Strong  re¬ 
tail  background;  degree  preferred. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
Highly  successful  bi-weekly  in  Midwest. 
Report  to  publisher,  supervise  25.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  fully  integrated  marketing 
and  sales  program.  Should  have  proven 
track  record  in  advertising  management 
and  be  creative  and  innovative  individual 
who  looks  for  new  and  different  methods 
to  achieve  sales.  Also  responsible  for  es¬ 
tablishing  training  program  for  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Company  also  does  commercial 
job  shop  printing,  and  exposure  in  this 
facet  is  highly  desirable. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  To  $18.(X)0 

50,000  Northeast  daily.  Report  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor;  should  have  prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  field.  Degree  preferred. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $35,000 
Large  metropolitan  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Re¬ 
port  to  circulation  director;  responsible  for 
daily  operation  of  circulation  department 
and  mailroom.  Strong  management  back¬ 
ground,  experience  in  dealing  with  unions, 
exposure  and  experience  in  mailroom  au¬ 
tomation.  Prior  management  experience  in 
large  metro  essential. 

ADMIN.  ASST  ./CIRC.  To  $18,000 

Administrative  assistant  to  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Be 
involved  in  project  work  regarding  ABC  au¬ 
dits,  costing,  delivery  and  sales.  Back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  circulation  work;  ex¬ 
posure  to  accounting  and  costing.  Degree 
preferred  but  will  waive  in  lieu  of  applica¬ 
ble  experience. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
100,00b  plus  daily  in  southern  U.S.  Report 
to  publisher;  responsible  for  all  circulation 
operations  including  mailroom,  carrier  or¬ 
ganization,  implementation  of  computers 
in  department,  reassessment  of  collection 
techniques,  establishment  of  aggressive 
marketing  and  sales  campaign.  Prior  circu¬ 
lation  management  experience  in  medium 
or  large  metro;  familiarity  with  com¬ 
puter  applications  and  mailroom  automa¬ 
tion. 

PRESIDENT  Open 

Serve  as  president  and  general  manager  of 
property  that  publishes  2  paid  weeklies 
and  a  shopper,  in  addition  to  commercial 
printing.  Report  to  president  of  corpora¬ 
tion,  who  is  at  a  remote  location,  and  be 
chief  executive  officer  at  this  property. 
Background  in  general  management  and 
particular  strengths  in  production,  cost 
analysis  and  control,  and  advertising.  Base 
salary  commensurate  with  experience  plus 
bonus  on  percentage  of  profits. 

For  information  on  these  and 
other  current  openings,  send  resume  toorcall: 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
P.O.  Box  30  610  E.  Baltimore  Pike 

Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER. 
Zone  2.  Rural  community,  beautiful  growth 
area.  Paid  weekly  and  commercial  printing 
plant,  good  volume,  potential  for  growth  in 
a  profit-oriented  group.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  honest.  Box  433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Mid-Atlantic 
suburban  group.  Must  be  experienced 
advertising  pro.  Opportunity  for  com¬ 
plete  management  (production,  circula¬ 
tion,  news,  advertising).  Box  503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CARTOONISTS _ 

CARTOONIST — Daily  editorial  and  op-ed 
material.  Published  applicants  only.  Pro¬ 
vide  copies  of  sketches.  No  returns.  Box 
470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  position  for  in¬ 
dividual  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the 
best.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Salary 
$17,000 -r.  Please  send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  published  or  unpublished  editorial 
cartoons  to  Providence  Journal,  Personnel 
Dept.,  75  Fountain  St.,  Providence.  R.l. 
02902.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  PM-Sunday 
daily  of  10,000  circulation  with  marketing 
knowledge  and  sales  ability  to  make  circu¬ 
lation  compatible  with  excellent  editorial 

Broduct.  Contact  Dan  Hamrick,  General 
lanager.  The  Coffeyville  Journal,  8th  and 
Elm  Sts.,  Coffeyville,  Kans.  67337.  Ph: 
(316)  251-9458. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  26,000  ABC 
daily  (except  Sunday)  afternoon  paper  in 
south<entral  Pennsylvania.  Must  be  good 
organizer  and  promoter.  Send  full  details 
to  Box  408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVYARD-WINNING  NEW  ENGLAND  13,500 
offset  evening  daily  seeks  trained  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  organize  department  and 
build  circulation.  Two<ollege  market  in 
beautiful  mountain  area.  The  person  we 
are  looking  for  should  be  thoroughly  know- 
ledgable  in  the  fundamentals  of  operating 
a  small  newspaper  circulation  department 
and  be  prepared  to  plan  for  route  reorgani¬ 
zation,  carrier  training  programs,  payment 
plans,  etc..  Box  430,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DIVISION  CIRCULATORS:  Northeast-AM, 
PM  and  Sunday — 4  to  6  districts — needs 
self-motivator  and  take-charge  person. 
Experienced  on  10-20,000  circulation 
newspaper.  Must  be  strong  on  boy  and 
motor  route  development.  Potential  in¬ 
come  unlimited.  Commission  basis  $15- 
20,000  range.  Box  424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10.000  daily 
in  Northeast  with  great  growth  potential 
needs  skilled  supervisor  to  build  and  over¬ 
see  operation.  Salary  negotiable  plus 
fringes.  Send  complete  resume  plus  avail¬ 
ability  and  salary  requirements  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Chronicle,  P.O.  ^x  167,  Wil- 
limantic.  Conn.  06226. 

4-SEASON  LIVING  AND  WORKING— 
Central  Vermont’s  only  7-day  paper  has 
opening  for  circulation  director  (12,000 
ABC  5  afternoons,  Saturday  AM  and 
4-month-old  Sunday  paper).  Not  only  is 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation  ex¬ 
pected.  but  ability  to  organize  and  develop 
energetic  staff  into  efficient  department  is 
essential.  Complete  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  details  to  G.  Gladding.  Times  Argus, 
P.O.  Box  707,  Barre,  Vt. 

CIRCULATION— Opening  for  an  assistant 
Circulation  Manager.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential  with  one  of  central  Florida’s  largest 
weekly  publications.  Experience  desirable 
but  will  train.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Call  (813)  688-8508  and  ask  for  Mr.  Polk. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON  for  outside  staff  of  major 
Zone  2  Sunday  and  daily.  Prefer  experi¬ 
ence,  newspaper  sales  background.  If  you 
are  ambitious  and  looking  to  move  up,  we’d 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Reply  in  confidence,  by 
letter/resume  only,  to  Gorman  J.  Alexan¬ 
der,  Classified  Ad  Manager,  The  Star- 
Ledger.  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  13,  1976 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  experienced  ad 
salesman.  Send  resume  to  NEWS,  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.  33853. 


WORLD'S  BEST 
SALESPERSON/MANAGER 
wanted  by  East’s  biggest  suburban  twice- 
weekly,  175,000  circulation.  Must  de¬ 
monstrate  strong  chain  and  major  local  re¬ 
tail  sales  abilities.  Management  in  months 
for  right  person.  We’re  No.  1  in  our  huge 
market.  Our  volume  has  doubled  in  the  last 
2  years  and  current  growth  is  at  record 
pace.  We  seek  an  experienced  profit- 
producer.  Norm  Hirsch,  Suffolk  Life 
Newspapers,  Westhampton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


SMALL  5-DAY  OFFSET  DAILY  needs 
take<harge  person  for  layout,  sales.  $200 
a  week  to  start.  Resume  to  Ed  Foss.  Siski¬ 
you  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  129,  Yreka,  Calif. 
96097. 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord  for  fast  growing  top  weekly  in  the 
beauty  spot  of  Arizona.  Strong  in  promo¬ 
tion,  ideas,  layout,  sales.  Must  be  able  to 
sell  as  well  as  direct  department.  Could 
also  use  a  beginner  as  addition  to  staff. 
Must  include  resume,  references,  salary 
history,  clips  first  letter.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  a  must.  Will  fill  position  before  April 
1.  Self-starters  write  Marty,  Verde  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Box  517,  Cottonwood,  Ariz, 
86326. 


ADVERTISING  SALES/ 

SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Planned  corporate  expansion  has  created 
additional  opportunities  in  major  U.S. 
markets.  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Representatives  in  print,  outdoor  and  visual 
display  media  have  found  us  to  be  a  growth 
op^rtunity.  Highest  commissions  and  in¬ 
centives  available  to  qualified  candidates. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  home  office; 

National  Merchandising  Corporation 
7  Strathmore  Road 
Natick,  Mass.  01760 


NEW  WEEKLY  seeks  ad  manager  or  sales 
manager  to  aid  in  growth  of  new  publica¬ 
tion.  Must  be  experienced,  able  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
18,000  daily.  Must  have  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord,  able  to  motivate  people  and  be  promo¬ 
tion  minded.  Good  starting  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Great  family  living  in 
western  Nebraska  near  Wyoming  fishing 
and  Colorado  skiing.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Harold  E.  Keller,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald, 
1405  Broadway,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  69361. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE 
WANTED  BY  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP! 

Due  to  recent  growth  we  are  looking  for 
several  good  newspaper  advertising  people. 
If  you  have  the  desire  to  achieve  and  good 
sales  and  layout  ability  we  would  like  to 
consider  your  application  for  one  of  these 
positions. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily  and  four 
weeklies  from  a  single  modern  offset  plant. 
We  offer  a  good  salary  plus  a  liberal  bonus 
and  good  company  benefits.  The  living  is 
great  in  sunny  Central  Arizona! 

If  interested  submit  your  resume  to  Paul 
Whitworth,  Advertising  Director,  Casa 
Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


ADDED  BDNUS  TO 
EiP  POSITIONS  WANTED  PEOPLE! 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they’re  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

E&P  Classifieds! 

We  firoiuoB  jobs  lor  newspaper  people. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head  up  de¬ 
partment  and  chain  store  sales  depart¬ 
ment  on  "Top  50"  market  AM/PM-Sunday 
newspaper.  This  is  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  bright  No.  2  person  now  selling  to 
major  accounts  preferably  in  a  major  mar¬ 
ket.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  audience 
and  market  research  and  be  able  to  use  it 
to  develop  greater  sales.  You  should  feel 
comfortable  selling  to  key  decision  makers 
at  the  local,  regional  and  national  level. 
We’re  part  of  a  highly  respected  news¬ 
paper  group  that’s  on  the  move,  so  there’s 
a  good  chance  for  advancement  for  the 
right  person.  Write  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  444.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN  need¬ 
ed  immediately  for  a  13,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Excellent  commission 
plus  bonus.  Good  future  with  growing 
corporation.  Send  resume  to  Daily  News 
Journal,  C.  Snyder,  ad  director.  Box  68, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  37130. 


SMALL  DAILY  (in  Hamilton,  Mont.)  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  ad  salesman  to  work  the 
beautiful  Bitterroot  Valley,  Resume  to  Box 
491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODERN  6-DAY  PM  offset  duily  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive  display  advertising 
salesperson.  The  right  candidate  will  have 
1-2  years  of  related  sales  experience,  a 
desire  to  succeed  and  a  proven  sales  re¬ 
cord.  This  opportunity  is  in  Zone  1  but  you 
will  be  joining  a  growing  national  news¬ 
paper  group.  Send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  today  to; 

Box  485,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


ADVERTISING  SALES  POSITION  open  on 
Southern  Indiana  growing  semi-weekly; 
could  be  top  job  tor  the  right  person  with 
management  ability,  drive  and  ambition; 
proven  ability  necessary.  Send  resume  to 
Box  495,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  wanted  for 
9200  upper  Michigan  daily.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  layout.  Salary  and  incen¬ 
tive  programs,  opportunity.  Send  resume 
to  Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  display  advertising  sales¬ 
person.  If  you’re  a  hard  worker  and  are 
interested  in  a  future  with  a  major  daily 
newspaper  in  Las  Vegas,  we’d  like  to  talk 
with  you.  Contact;  Bob  Preble,  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  121  S.  Highland,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89106.  (702)  385-3111. 


AD  SALESPERSON  for  East  Bay  multi¬ 
zone  weekly  with  172,000  audited  circula¬ 
tion.  Zone  9.  Excellent  career  opportunity 
for  aggressive  self-starter.  Experience  in 
classified  sales  beneficial.  Salary  plus 
commission  and  car  allowance.  Liberal 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  to;  R.M. 
Black.  P.O.  Box  356,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94536. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  9 
needs  capable,  mature  news  editor  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  seven-man  copy  desk 
equipped  with  VDTs  and  electronic-editing 
system.  Must  be  strong  on  news  judgment 
and  direction  of  staff  as  well  as  able  to 
write  good  headlines  and  layout  pages. 
This  is  a  "working  editor"  position.  Send 
complete  resume.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  30,000  Zone  8  morning 
daily  needs  a  news  editor,  strong  on  layout 
and  design,  and  a  talented  copy  editor.  We 
are  in  a  competitive  market  moving  into  a 
front  end  system  and  are  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  growth  program.  Send  resume 
with  salary  needs  to  Box  393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POTENTIAL 
NEWS  EDITORS 

One  of  the  country’s  best  metropolitan 
dailies  is  looking  for  copy  editors  with  the 
desire  and  ability  to  move  up  to  copy  chief, 
assistant  news  editor  or  news  editor.  We’re 
interested  in  those  who  have  experience 
on  good  dailies,  including  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  and  who  have  inquiring  minds.  If  you 
are  qualified  and  looking  for  opportunity  in 
an  exciting  news  town  that  also  offers 
pleasant  living,  write  us  at  Box  375,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


3-YEAR-OLD  CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE 
HAS  OPENING  FOR 
A  MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  new  editor  for  our  200,000  paid 
circulation  entertainment-oriented  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Qualifications  required 
include  a  profit-making  orientation  and  a 
proven  track  record  managing  all  or  part  of 
the  editorial  function  of  a  successful  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  planning  issues,  assigning  and  man¬ 
aging  freelance  writers  and  photo¬ 
graphers.  managing  small  in-house  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  coordinating  with  other  members 
of  our  management  team,  establishing  and 
operating  within  annual  editorial  budget, 
developing  additional  and  related  editorial 
products.  Position  is  in  New  York  and  in¬ 
volves  some  travel.  Salary  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter/pho¬ 
tographer  for  The  East  Oregonian,  P.O.  Box 
1089,  Pendleton,  Oreg.  97801,  Editor  Mike 
Forrester,  (503)  276-2211.  Pacific  North¬ 
west  applicants  only. 


FINE  ZONE  8  WEEKLY,  long  established  in 
colorful  resort  community,  seeks  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Career  opportunity  for  young¬ 
er  manager  or  excellent  situation  for 
veteran  looking  toward  retirement.  Pay  to 
$12M;  bonus;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  16,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Zone  4.  Complete  resume, 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box  458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER  for  major  Southern  daily. 
Desk  work,  writing  experience  required. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions.  Box  460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  by  aggressive  weekly  newspaper 
located  in  resort  community  nestled  on 
beautiful  lake  in  the  Ozark  foothills.  Want 
self-starter,  will  consider  May  grad.  Send 
complete  resume  to  John  Barnes,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Arkansas  Sun,  P.O.  Box  344,  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.  72543. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
experience  on  most  major  beats  needed  in 
May  tor  Zone  5,  7-day  AM  paper  in 
25(1,000  metro  area.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  and  copies  of  rep¬ 
resentative  clips  to  Box  448,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITOR 


We  are  looking  for  an  outstanding 
editor,  one  who  has  established  a 
track  record  in  papers  of  various 
circulation  sizes,  to  direct  the  news 
room  of  our  largest  newspaper.  An 
ability  to  provide  an  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  highest  quality  and  to  de- 
veloD  individual  members  of  the 
staff  will  lead  to  a  position  on  our 
corporate  staff  as  editorial  consult¬ 
ant  to  our  group  of  newspapers.  We 
seek  an  editor  who  works  well  with 
and  through  other  people,  one  who 
can  see  solutions  to  different  sets  of 
problems,  and  one  who  understands 
that  the  answers  aren't  necessarily 
the  same  in  all  communities.  At  the 
corporate  level,  work  would  be  in 
personnel  selection  and  training, 
typography  and  design,  feature  and 
wire  service  negotiation,  and  overall 
development  of  content.  Editorial 
control  remains  in  local  hands.  The 
position  will  pay  an  exceptionally 
high  salary  and  will  require  travel. 
Send  resume  to: 


Box  456,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Medium  Zone  1  afternoon  daily  is  seeking 
dynamic,  imaginative  and  seasoned  news 
executive  with  experience  in  directing 
daily  newspaper  staff  either  as  managing 
editor  for  smaller  daily  or  second  in  com¬ 
mand  at  larger  operation.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  skilled  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operation,  advanced  thinking 
in  news  coverage  and  layout,  along  with 
proven  ability  to  direct  a  staff.  Excellent 
benefits  in  a  strong  organization  deeply 
committed  to  journalistic  excellence.  Ideal 
living  conditions  in  a  delightful  part  of  New 
England.  Send  complete  background  to 
Box  440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  7M  circulation  daily 
in  central  Florida.  Competitive  salary,  be¬ 
nefits  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Must  be  experienced  in  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  Box  445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  semi-weekly,  man  or 
woman,  must  be  strong  on  local  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  pictures,  like  people,  work  hard  and 
enjoy  it.  Write  details.  News-Argus,  Lewis- 
town,  Mont.  59457,  or  phone  (406)  538- 
3401. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  to 
work  long  hours  for  low  pay  turning  out 
interesting  stories  about  unexciting  mill 
town  for  small  but  progressive  daily  in 
Zone  1 .  Send  resume  and  3  samples  to  Box 
500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  ■■ 

Internationally  known  manutacturer  of  consumer 
and  industrial  products  located  in  Upstate  New 
York  seeks  a  writer  with  superior  writing  skills  tor 
new.  high-quality  employee  magazine  Good  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  background  is  essential  Please 
submit  resume  including  salary  history  in  complete 
confidence  tO: 

K.IX  2;LS.  Kdilur  &  Piihli^lu  r 
BWHHBHHi/tn  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  E 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  bright,  accurate 
copy  editor  for  print  news  wire  at  growing 
Long  Island  cable  TV  station.  Rewriting, 
some  phone  work.  Box  487.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  A  PRO  entertainment  editor.  If 
you’re  supervising  an  entertainment  de¬ 
partment  now  or  if  your  experience  super¬ 
vising  writers  is  backed  up  by  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  arts,  entertainment  and  feature 
work,  get  in  touch.  We  need  a  good  idea 
person,  a  good  manager,  a  strong,  helpful 
hand  on  the  pencil  and  a  mind  uncluttered 
by  traditional  approaches  to  entertain¬ 
ment  coverage.  Clips  and  resume  please. 
Gary  Blonston 
Sund^  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette 
Detroit.  Mich.  48231 
AN  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  in  region  2 
is  expanding  its  prize-winning  editorial 
page  staff  and  looking  for  a  writer  who  is 
ready  to  move  up.  A  background  in  New 
Jersey  affairs  is  desirable  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

18,000  AM  needs  reporter  with  minimum  2 
years  experience  for  education  beat.  Some 
experience  in  that  area  preferred.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement  with 
good  pay  and  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Personnel  Dept., 
Herald-Mail  Co.,  P.O.  Box  439,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.  21740. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7-day  35,000  AM 
with  31-person  news  staff.  News  manage¬ 
ment  experience  a  must.  OCR  and  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Job  requires  staff  super¬ 
vision  and  direction,  flair  for  makeup, 
competitive  outlook,  shirtsleeve  work  con¬ 
cept.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to  Jim  Wilson,  Executive 
Editor,  Morning  Star,  Box  840,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  28401. 


ALERT,  AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  for  major 
financial  news  wire.  Want  3  to  4  years  ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  with  another  wire, 
and  some  knowledge  of  bonds,  money 
markets,  as  well  as  overall  Wall  Street 
scene.  New  York  City  location.  State  salary 
requirement.  Box  493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-REWRITE.  Excellent  know¬ 
ledge  of  Italian  required  for  Italian  dally 
publication.  Send  resume  to  Box  465, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Do  it  all!  Active  or 
retiring — Adjudicated  Southern  California 
weekly— 3000  circulation.  Gorgeous  cli¬ 
mate.  Send  Information  and  salary  needs 
now!  P.O.  Box  1400,  Hemet.  Calif.  92343. 

WE  RE  CHOOSY.  We  don't  stuff  Inside 
pages  with  trash  and  that's  why  our  wire 
pages  shine  with  the  rest  of  our  prize¬ 
winning  package.  If  you  have  one  or  two 
years  desk  experience,  care  about  content 
and  looks  and  can  still  move  copy  rapidly 
you  might  qualify  as  wire  editor  on  a  top- 
notch  makeup  team.  We're  a  40.000  Zone 
3  PM  that  cares  Send  resume,  layout 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
482.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 

Managing  editor  position  open  on  medium 
sized  Southwest  dally  for  person  who  can 
turn  on  young  staff,  edit  copy  tightly  and 
work  with  publisher  to  make  publication 
top  regional  newspaper. 

Box  484,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 

lOO-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  needs  additional 
combination  staffer  who  can  sell  display 
ads.  write  and  edit.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  Fred  T.  Gilley.  The  Enterprise, 
P.O.  Box  348,  Stuart.  Va.  24171. 

BILINGUAL  REPORTER,  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  seasoned  reporter  who 
can  write  in  English  and  Spanish  about 
Miami's  growing  Latin  community.  Also, 
we  need  an  editor  who  can  layout  attrac¬ 
tive  Spanish  pages,  write  sharp  heads  and 
translate  copy.  Reply  to  Otis  Wragg,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  The  Miami  News,  PT3.  Box 
615,  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

DESK  PRO  needed  by  medium  sized  Zone 
2  PM.  Job  includes  copy  editing,  head  writ¬ 
ing.  layout  and  story  selection.  1  year- 
experience  on  dally  desk  a  must.  Write  Box 
463.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  progressive,  rapidly 
growing  small  dally  In  Northern  Ohio.  Look¬ 
ing  for  Imaginative,  aggressive  editor  that 
knows  news  and  knows  how  to  write  and 
edit  for  a  community  oriented  newspaper. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  to  Box  490.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  and  court  repor¬ 
ter  needed  by  prize-winning  offset  dally 
(6500  circulation).  Prefer  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  photography,  some  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  Position  opens  April  1.  Good 
salary,  fringes.  Write  fully  to  John  Peirce. 
News-Sun,  Kendallvllle.  Ind.  46755. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

EXPERIENCED  HENDRIX  3400  TECHNI¬ 
CIAN  wanted  immediately.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Carrick  H.  Pat¬ 
terson.  Arkansas  Gazette.  Box  1821.  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  72203. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for  a 
large  metropolitan  dally  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Only  candidates  need  apply  who 
have  already  demonstrated  competence  as 
a  Production  Manager  in  a  medium-sized 
daily,  or  as  Pressroom  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  a  larger 
paper.  This  is  an  especially  challenging 
position  for  a  strong  manager  to  work  in  a 
union  shop.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  full  benefits.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  If  you  believe  you  are  the  best 
manager  in  the  industry  or  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  become  the  best,  send  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  detailing  your  experience  and 
salary  history  requirements  to  Box  488, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Employer 

COLD  TYPE  SUPERVISOR 
Major  weekly  publication.  Zone  9.  seeking 
Ad  Production  Supervisor,  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  copy  flow,  pasteup, 
camera,  markup  for  Compugraphic  9000. 
Ability  to  tram  and  motivate  people  essen¬ 
tial.  This  Is  a  full  time  career  position. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  PHOTOMACHINIST 
for  Photon  2(X)-B  and  or  713-20. 

Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLICATIONS  ASSOCIATE-National 
association  serving  the  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphic  industries  Is  adding  a  new  position 
on  its  communications  staff.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  to  include  writing  monthly  newsletter 
for  members,  and  editorial  support  in 
preparation  of  press  releases,  technical 
and  management-oriented  reports  and 
publications,  and  conference  and  mem¬ 
bership  promotional  materials.  Publica¬ 
tions  Associate  will  work  closely  with 
Publications  Editor,  and  report  to  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Communications.  Candidate  should 
have  proven  writing  ability,  and  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  editorial  techniques  involved 
in  the  production  of  house-organ-type 
publications.  Knowledge  of  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  while  not  essential,  is  most  desir¬ 
able.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability: 
attractive  benefits,  retirement  and  other 
fringes;  ideal  office  facilities  in  midtown 
Manhattan,  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  all  part  of  the  program  offered. 
Send  complete  resume  with  employment 
and  salary  history  to  Box  502,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Samples  of  work  that  qualify 
candidates  for  the  position  are  welcome. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128.  Rhinebeck,  N  Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


_ MARKETING _ 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MARKETING 

Our  client  Is  a  major  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  supplier  to  the  newspaper 
industry  and  has  a  current  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  Vice  President  of 
Marketing  responsible  to  the  pres¬ 
ident.  Qualified  candidates 
should  submit  a  resume  to: 

GRAPHIC 

MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 

1 1  Main  St. 

Southboio.  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Zone  1. 
Must  have  working  knowledge  of  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  45,0(X)  circulation.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  group  owned  newspaper. 
Box  443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


HELP  WANTED _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  regional  energy  company  serving  parts 
of  Zone  2,  3.  Z.  Small  staff  means  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  cover  wide  geo¬ 
graphic  area  and  professional  range. 
Latter  includes:  news  and  feature  de¬ 
velopment  for  newspapers,  TV  and 
employee  publications  as  well  as  PR 
project  management.  PR  counseling  to 
field  and  corporate  managers  and  corpo¬ 
rate  (Xilicy  recommendations.  Bachelors 
Degree  preferred;  demonstrated  profes¬ 
sional  competence  required.  Salary  In  line 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  Please 
reply,  in  confidence  If  you  wish,  to  Box 
475.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COMMUNICATOR 
Are  you  a  professional  writer  who  can  both 
conceive  and  carry  out  planned  programs 
to  get  the  right  message  to  the  right  audi¬ 
ence:  Do  you  enjoy  non-routine  and  com¬ 
plex  challenges?  Have  you  worked  with  na¬ 
tional  news  media  and  or  publishers?  We 
need  such  a  jjerson  for  our  communication 
staff  to  help  create  wider  understanding  of 
our  research  missions  (in  education,  sci¬ 
ence.  urtian  affairs,  and  international  af¬ 
fairs).  This  is  an  opjxirtunity  to  grow  and  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  We  offer  good 
benefits  and  a  salary  in  the  upper  teens. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Elinor  Shubick 

Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation 
5335  Far  Hills  Ave. 

Dayton.  Ohio  45429 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


SALES  REPS 


SALESMAN  for  newspajier  material  han¬ 
dling  equipment.  Must  have  mechanical 
background.  Territory  open.  Box  370. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
SALES  OPPORTUNITIES 

Graphic  Management  Associates  is  an  in¬ 
ternational  executive  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  to  the  newspaper  and  graphic 
arts  industry.  The  following  opportunities 
are  indicative  of  needs  considered  most 
urgent  by  our  client  companies: 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS— 
Chicago  and  New  York 
DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGERS- 
Los  Angeles  and  Dallas 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVES— 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C..  Philadelphia.  Atlanta 
Florida  area. 

Qualified  candidates  who  have  newspaper 
systems  sales  exjjerience  should  submit  a 
resume  or  call  or  write  for  appointment. 
All  replies  held  in  confidence. 

GRAPHIC 

MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 

11  Main  St. 

Southboro.  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


SAlES/TECHNICAl  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  world's  leadinq  manufacturer  of  photopolymer  plates  has 
openings  in  several  areas  throughout  the  country  for  indivi 
duals  with  a  desire  to  advance  in  a  rapidly  expanding  fast 
paced  environment. 

To  qualify  for  these  challenging  positions  you  should  have 
technical  exposure  and  sales  experience  in  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set  printing  both  commercial  and  newspaper. 

We  offer  salary  plus  and  an  attractive  benefits  package. 

If  this  opportunity  interests  you.  please  send  a  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 


l\II\PR 


Personnel  Manager 
NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc. 
360  South  Pacific 
P.O  Box  246 
San  Marcos,  CA  92069 


Positions 
Wanted  . 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

PhD  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE),  15  years  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  experience;  13  years 
university  faculty  (political  science):  now 
full  professor  leading  university;  signifi¬ 
cant  publication;  devised  graduate  prog¬ 
ram  in  mass  media.  Box  451.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AD  MANAGER  OR  GENERAL  MANAG¬ 
ER— I  am  looking  for  a  future!  27  years  old, 
10  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  from  metro  to  small  daily.  Ad  Man¬ 
ager.  circulation  promotion  manager,  mar¬ 
keting  research  director,  solid  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  departments,  much  more. 
Hardworking^^  I  will  be  a  benefit  to  your 
paper.  Box  367.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER,  solid  understanding  of  all 
departments.  Union  and  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  experience  on  dailies,  weeklies  and 
shoppers.  Profit  and  people  oriented.  Age 
36.  Box  450.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  THERE'S  A  WEEKLY  or 
group  seeking  a  producer  with  drive:  I 
know  the  newspajjer  business.  Printer,  all 
phases  cold  type;  reporter,  metro  to  small 
daily,  all  beats;  city  editor,  editing  to  lay¬ 
out  to  staff  assignments — handled  wire, 
editor  spots;  retail  advertising,  senior 
salesman,  small  to  major  accounts,  posted 
gains;  classified  ad  manager,  develop 
budget,  promotions,  responsible  for  in¬ 
side,  outside  sales;  family  man.  Ability 
plus,  hungry.  In  early  30s.  College.  En- 

flish.  Accounting.  Will  relocate.  Box  457. 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

TECHNICIAN— Available  for:  management 
level  production  operations;  development 
and  implementation  of  new  systems;  new 
plant  start-up  or  conversion  to  offset  or 
plastic  plates:  electronic  programs.  Ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  or  commercial, 
including  color.  Prefer  small  to  medium 
operation.  My  future  secured— monetary 
consideration  2nd  to  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  States  after  2  years  in  the  Tropics. 
Write  Box  469.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  EDITOR  ADMAN  MANAGER 
10  years  in  all  areas  of  newspaper,  includ¬ 
ing  repxjrting,  photo,  editing  and  editorials, 
layout,  production,  distribution,  ad 
design  sales,  general  management.  Self- 
motivated.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours.  Desire  PERMANENT  settle¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  Zone  1-2-3-4  daily 
or  weekly.  Able  to  function  in  versatile 
capacity.  Available  immediately.  C.D.  Lit- 
zenburg.  1511  W.  Glendale  Ave.  (246), 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85021.  (602)  242-5462. 
EAGER  TO  WORK! 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  million  dollar 
central  web  plant  wants  new  challenge  in 
non-metro  area.  Newspaper  (daily,  weekly) 
and  printing  production  background. 
Strong  on  editorial  and  creative  services, 
customer  relations,  sales,  planning  and 
administration.  Box  377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIDESIGN 


ART  DIRECTOR.  Heavy  experience  on 
newspaper  and  magazines:  national  and 
international,  including  studio  manage¬ 
ment  of  publication  group.  Box  384,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  EDITOR:  Ready  to  make 
a  change  in  your  photography  art  depart¬ 
ment  ojjeration?  I'm  looking  for  another 
challenge  to  create  an  award  winning  il¬ 
lustrations  group  as  an  extension  of  the 
news  sections.  I  can  motivate  your  illus¬ 
trators  into  an  exciting  creative  team. 
Have  solid  experience  in  news/ 
photography,  layout-design,  editing  and 
administration.  Prefer  Zones  6.4.  Box  497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  13,  1976 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONISTS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


SPORTSCARTOONIST  with  award-winning 
hometown  newspaper  seeking  larger  daily 
in  Zones  8,9.  Can  do  photo,  retouch,  spot 
illustrations  also.  Send  for  samples.  Box 
397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST, STAFF  ARTIST,  editorial, 
sports,  spot,  feature,  entertainment.  Tear- 
sheets  available.  Prefer  Area  9.  Box  417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MAN.  25  years  experience. 
Employed,  desire  change.  Age  48.  Box 
341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  Energetic,  am¬ 
bitious  self  starter  with  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  and  metro  dailies  in 
highly  competitive  market  area.  Will  con¬ 
sider  number  2  spot  if  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  right.  Box  363,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

CIRCULATOR— Experienced  with  District 
Managers.  Distributors.  Motor  Routes, 
Single  Copy  Sales,  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
strong  on  promotion,  service  and 
collections — team  man— loyalty  plus — 
resume  and  references  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Aggressive  take-charge 
achievement  oriented  circulation  manager 
seeks  new  challenge.  16  years  AM-PM- 
Sunday  proven  metro  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  now — any  Zone!  Box  454,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CORPORATE  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR, 
solid  understanding  of  all  phases.  Union 
and  competitive  market  experience  on 
metros,  dailies,  Sundays,  weeklies  and 
shoppers.  Profit  and  p^ple  oriented.  Free 
to  travel.  Box  496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Promotion 
minded  with  20  years  experience  in  all 
phases  on  metro  daily/Sunday.  Available 
now.  Box  476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  CIRCULATOR,  award-winning 
promoter,  cost  conscious.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases.  Available  immediately. 
Top  references.  Box  481,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PROVEN  PRODUCER— Presently  stymied 
No.  2  man  on  medium/small  daily  with  over 
11  years  experience.  Eager  to  serve  and 
grow  with  promising  challenge.  Box  405, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIRECTOR.  Impressive  20-year  track  re¬ 
cord,  industry  reputation.  Want  solid  con¬ 
nection,  good  income.  Call  (201)  295-2107 
or  Box  422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AD  MANAGER  (31)  with  13  years 
experience  seeks  position  with  small  or 
medium  sized  paper  in  southern  climate. 
Minimum  salary  required:  $18-20,000. 
Box  416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  display-classified 
salesman.  Handled  major  accounts  in 
million-plus  department.  Strong  on  layout, 
direct  sales,  promotional  development.  In¬ 
novative  with  fresh  ideas.  Top  references. 
Willing  to  relocate  anywhere.  Write  Lance 
Shultz,  50281  Clarkson-Pancake  Rd.,  Neg- 
ley,  Ohio  44441. 


AD  MANAGER  SALES.  3  years  space  sales, 
3  years  ad/promotion  account  exec  for  4A 
agency.  Zone  8  or  9.  Ken  Iverson,  #315, 
6565  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90028. 


EDITORIAL 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Highly  skilled  and  experienced  news  pro 
desires  government  reporting  position  on 
city,  county  or  statehouse  beat.  Seeks 
permanent  spot  on  medium  size  or  major 
daily.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  of  small  Florida  daily 
seeks  writing  position  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  4  years  experience.  Contact  Dave 
Jovanovic,  (904)  567-5671,  2101  S.  Mar¬ 
ion,  Dade  City,  Fla.  33525. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter,  23,  seeks  spot  on 
medium-large  daily.  Yale  grad.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  beats,  features.  Box  401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  23,  eight  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  40,000  daily.  History  BA, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  sports  desk. 
Box  342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

5  YEARS  in  Illinois  capital  for  UPl.  Politics, 
government,  investigations,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  spot  news,  27.  Clips.  Box  362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  27,  seeks  job  with  medium 
daily.  Experienced  in  electronic  editing, 
hard  news  reporting  and  feature  writing. 
Sociology  and  Journalism  degrees.  Box 
378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  30,  I  demand  leads  and  heads 
that  reach  out  and  grab  the  reader,  tight 
writing,  sparkling  makeup  and  besting 
competition  at  every  turn.  Enthusiastic 
and  determined.  Can  instill  same  in  staff. 
Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIAN  will  relocate  for  top  report¬ 
ing  job.  5-plus  in  dailies,  magazine.  Public 
Information  now  but  want  news.  J-grad. 
Box  381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOBLESS  AND  BROKE.  Is  there  a  kind 
editor  somewhere  who  will  help  me  get  set¬ 
tled  on  nice  women's  editor  s  desk?  Ex¬ 
perience  on  top  newspapers.  Box  446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVIATING  JOURNALIST,  25,  four  years 
experience  75,000  daily,  looking  for  more 
than  occasional  chances  for  aviation  writ¬ 
ing,  Love  to  fly,  experience  most  facets  of 
newspapering.  Knowledgable  in  today’s 
flying.  Box  437,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RETURN  TO  SPORTS  sought  by  writer- 
deskman,  29,  who  strayed  to  news  side. 
Won  top  prize  for  1975  sports  column  in 
regional  competition.  Box  436,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — 6  year  vet.  Will  cover 
anything  from  preps  to  pros.  Any  Zone. 
Box  431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  30,  wants  report¬ 
ing  job  in  pleasant  city  near  a  trout  stream 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Experienced 
statehouse,  county  and  city,  feature,  out¬ 
door  and  environmental  reporter.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism  Wisconsin.  Now  freelancing  in  San 
Francisco,  ^x  447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  26,  with  experience,  awards 
on  weekly,  daily,  seeks  ambitious  pub¬ 
lisher  in  northwest  Michigan.  Box  438, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter,  excellent  writer 
and  editor  with  13  years  experience  seeks 
challenging  writing,  editing  or  PR  job  in 
Zone  8.  Seek  good  job  with  good  company, 
promise  solid  performance  in  return.  Box 
441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  position  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Resides  in  area  and  knows  it 
well.  Experienced.  Box  421,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  2  years  experience,  seek 
sports  editorship  of  small  daily  or  writing 
spot  on  any  sized  daily  or  in  college-pro 
publicity.  Any  Zone.  Box  423,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CRACKERJACK  WRITER/EDITOR  now  with 
major  metro  daily  wants  to  put  down  roots 
at  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in  a  town  big 
'enough  to  count  but  small  enough  to  care. 
At  31,  tired  of  urban  mania  but  not  tired.  A 
good  idea  man  who  knows  how  to  motivate 
a  staff.  Prefer  Zone  1,8  or  9.  Box  425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DETERMINED  YOUNG  COUPLE  seeking 
news  positions.  Both  have  copy  editing, 
photography,  layout  experience.  He 
worked  in  D.C.,  held  editorships,  getting 
MSJ.  She  covered  local  news  and 
features— 30M  daily.  Any  Zone.  611  N.  20 
#206,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53233. 


HAVE  TALENT,  WILL  TRAVEL.  Award¬ 
winning  young  sportswriter/columnist 
needs  a  change  ot  scenery.  Pro,  college, 
prep  experience  on  a  Midwestern  PM.  BSJ 
from  Northwestern.  First-rate  clips,  strong 
resume.  Box  434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  35  years  experience, 
now  with  large  Midwest  daily,  must  relo¬ 
cate  in  more  equable  climate,  will  travel. 
Box  453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  FEATURE  WRITER,  27, 
seeks  paper  that  wants  unique,  bright  and 
beautiful  features.  Solid  news  back¬ 
ground.  How  about  it?  Box  461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LEGAL  REPORTER,  aggressive  and  ex¬ 
perienced.  Fed  up  with  gutless  paper, 
want  move  to  Zone  3,4,5.  Salary  open.  Box 
464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER  with  wide  experience 
would  like  to  cover  state  government  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  scene;  have  produced 
insightful  political  columns  that  probe 
beyond  the  traditional  news  stories;  prize 
winner  with  Masters  Degree  in  Political 
Science.  Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  23,  seeks  job  on  daily,  Stan¬ 
ford  Communications  BA,  Stanford 
Chaparral  editor,  1%  years  on  biweekly, 
experienced  in  feature/news  writing,  inter¬ 
viewing,  all  production  work,  any  Zone. 
Box  477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIREBRAND  news  executive,  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  responsibilities;  now  news- 
assistant  managing  editor  30,000  7-day 
offset — but  reaching  for  top  career  rung. 
Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  YOUNG  former  managing 
editor  of  one  of  Midwest’s  best  small  town 
daily  newspapers  seeks  position  with 
major  metro  paper.  Background  as  politi¬ 
cal,  city  hall,  statehouse,  education  and 
sportswriter  with  experience  in  layout, 
editing,  VDT.  Box  478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  corporate  or  trade 
journal  position.  10  years  advertising, 
editorial  and  marketing  writing  and  editing 
experience.  Presently  marketing  proposal 
editor,  a  comfortable  position  leading 
nowhere.  Age  32,  degree,  family.  Prefer 
Zones  7,8,5.  Box  486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1976  GRADUATE  who  can  write,  edit, 
photograph,  spell  and  listen.  Experience 
with  three  dailies,  one  weekly,  college 
paper,  public  relations,  news  releases. 
Congressional  office  behind  me.  News/ 
sports  a  speciality,  but  political/feature 
writing  a  craving.  Am  stable,  have  refer¬ 
ences  and  seek  any  region.  Will  mold  to 
your  system.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  University  grad 
seeks  sports  or  reporting  job  on  large 
weekly  or  small  daily.  3  summers  experi¬ 
ence  on  strong  weekly  in  sports,  general 
news  and  features.  Bruce  Holding,  Box 
GG,  Galva,  III.  61434.  Ph:  (309)932-2642. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  a  flair  for  human  in¬ 
terest  reporting  seeks  feature,  lifestyle  or 
PR  position  in  Zone  4,8  or  9.  Have  IVz 
years  experience  as  general  assignment 
reporter  on  medium  size  daily.  Box  492, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


17  MILLION  will  visit  D.C.  during  Bicen¬ 
tennial.  Why  not  tell  your  readers  what  to 
expect?  Reporter-photographer  can  supply 
features  with  useful  information.  Box  429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  STRINGER  in  India?  After  3  years 
in  U.S.,  I  am  rejoining  top-flight  Indian 
paper.  Can  deliver  non-political  quality 
features.  Reasonable  rates.  Box  442, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GET  TO  KNOW  THE  TERRITORY.  Writer/ 
Architect  will  develop  incisive  features  on 
architecture,  planning,  real  estate  and  fine 
arts  in  your  community.  Zones  1-3.  Box 
499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


IMAGINATIVE,  CREATIVE  photographer, 
29,  BA,  4  years  experience.  Awards  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Box  357,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EAGER,  YOUNG  photographer  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2. 
Three  years  in  U.S.  Army  photography,  2 
years  commercial  photography,  experi¬ 
ence  on  weekly.  Can  write.  Box  426,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  award-winning  photographer 
seeks  position  as  picture  editor/director  of 
photography.  Responsible  family  man,  34, 
16  years  experience.  Overflowing  with 
energy  and  innovative  ideas  to  ^ark  your 
publication.  Box  449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR  with  7  years  wire  service 
experience  seeks  position.  Innovative, 
young  and  aggressive.  Can  shoot  as  well  as 
edit.  Come  look  me  over.  Box  459,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
in  all  phases  of  letterpress.  Also  plastic 
plate  and  metro  offset  experience.  Prefer 
Zones  7,8,9.  Excellent  references  or  re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  468,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


24  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  production/man¬ 
agement  seeks  position  with  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
production,  letterpress,  offset,  direct 
plate,  computer,  camera  and  conversions. 
Top  references.  M.G.  Poel,  Tau  Valley  Es¬ 
tates,  Apt.  W-7,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  2/801. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


COMMUNICATION  PROFESSIONAL  with 
^  years  public  relations-publication  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Publishers  disagree 


bank  and  job-matching  program,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  won’t  do  what  its  advocates  say 
it  will  do,  but  how  are  we  to  know  if  we 
don't  try  it? 


Newspaper  advertising  and  publishers 
associations  seem  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  the  expanded  com¬ 
puterized  job  placement  service  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  but 
some  of  their  members  don't  agree. 

It  was  at  the  last  AN  PA  convention  in 
New  Orleans,  almost  a  year  ago,  that 
officers  of  the  classified  advertising  as¬ 
sociation  unveiled  for  the  publishers  the 
Department  of  Labor  program  for  USES 
saying  “the  ultimate  success  of  this 
program  would  virtually  eliminate 
employment  agencies  and  help  wanted 
linage  in  newspapers”  which  accounted 
for  about  of  new  spaper  ad  revenue  in 
1974  (E&P.  April  12.  1975,  page  68). 

The  classified  executives  were  stung 
by  a  research  study  made  for  the  Labor 
Department  which  said  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  was  good  for  newspapers  and 
employment  agencies  but  not  especially 
for  the  job  seeker. 

E&P  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  ad 
managers  and  when  Congress  overrode  a 
recent  Presidential  veto  granting  $43.8 
million  for  expansion  of  the  com¬ 
puterized  job  service  program,  $15  mill¬ 
ion  more  than  the  administration  re¬ 
quested,  we  repeated  our  objections 
(E&P.  Feb.  14.  page  4). 

Two  newspaper  publishers  have  sent 
us  contrary  views  and  we  think  they  are 
worth  repeating  here. 

In  a  column  Feb.  8  (which  preceded 
our  own  comment).  Nelson  Poynter, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent,  wrote: 

“Public  opinion  surveys  for  years 
have  shown  that  reader  confidence  in 
their  newspapers  is  declining.  Much  of 
the  criticism  is  justified  despite  the  fact 
we  know  our  strength  is  as  the  strength 
of  ten  because  our  hearts  are  pure. 

"But  we  see  no  reason  for  publishers' 
associations  and  advertising  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  to  lobby  against  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  (USES)  be¬ 
cause  they  are  afraid  of  losing  some  of 
the  ‘help  wanted'  and  the  ‘situations 
wanted'  ads  which  make  our  classified 
advertising  pages  so  interesting. 

“But,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (ANPA).  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives,  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  are  at¬ 
tacking  the  USES.  Now  more  than  42 
years  old.  the  USES  is  the  foremost 
agency  in  the  federal  government  to  try 
to  bring  our  8-million  unemployed  to¬ 
gether  with  employers  who  have  jobs  to 
offer. 

“What  is  even  more  questionable  is 
56 


that  these  highly  respected  newspaper 
organizations  have  close  liaison  with  the 
National  Employment  Association, 
made  up  of  employment  agencies  which 
for  a  fee  try  to  bring  jobs  and  people 
together.  Unfortunately,  many  such 
agencies  charge  unconscionable  fees  to 
their  clients  to  find  them  a  job,  using 
newspaper  help  wanted  advertising  to  at¬ 
tract  their  prospects. 

“Roughly,  the  bill  of  particulars  the 
newspaper  organizations  have  against 
the  USES  includes: 

“It  is  ineffective. 

“It  is  already  extravagant  and  seeks 
more  money. 

It  tries  to  find  better  jobs  for  dissatis¬ 
fied  employes,  not  just  the  unemployed. 

“It  competes  with  private  enterprise. 

“The  idea  of  the  USES  making  a  pitch 
in  paid  advertising — mostly  in 
broadcasting — to  someone  who  has  a  job 
and  yearns  for  a  better  one  is  especially 
repugnant  to  the  newspaper  advertising 
and  employment  agency  people.  The  fact 
that  a  resignation  usually  creates  an 
opening  seems  to  have  escaped  them. 

“The  anti  USES  lobbyists  also  over¬ 
look  that  if  millions  of  the  now  jobless  and 
underemployed  were  on  payrolls,  brisk 
competition  among  employers  would  fat¬ 
ten  their  classified  advertising  and  work 
for  the  legitimate  employment  agencies." 

Poynter  concluded  that  “as  a  long 
practitioner,  I  am  convinced  that  when 
our  advertising  people — God  bless'em — 
lobby  against  a  public  agency  on  the 
crass  basis  that  it  will  hurt  our  revenues, 
they  are  undermining  the  public  support 
we  need  to  protect  that  sacred  freedom 
of  information  on  w  hich  so  much  of  our 
other  liberties  rests.” 

Supporting  Poynter's  view.  W.  E. 
Chilton.  Ill,  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Vd.)  Gazette,  wrote  a  “letter  to  the 
editor”  of  E&P  in  response  to  our  Feb. 
14  editorial.  His  view: 

“It  may  be  that  a  computerized  job 


“Moreover,  your  argument  that  such  a 
program  will  compete  directly  with  help 
wanted  ads  and  independent  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  strikes  me  as  being  an  ir¬ 
relevancy.  One  thing,  we  do  know,  is 
that  neither  help  wanted  advertising  nor 
the  independent  employment  agency  has 
reduced  this  nation’s  high  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

“Your  reference  to  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  individual  mystifies  me.  What  has 
freedom  of  choice  to  do  with  finding  jobs 
for  unemployed?  Most  unemployed,  I  in¬ 
sist,  couldn’t  care  less  whether  they  get  a 
job  through  want  ads,  a  privately- 
managed  employment  firm,  or  a  federal 
program.  They  just  want  a  job. 

“A  computerized  job  bank  and  job¬ 
matching  program  is  a  service  the  federal 
government  should  have  introduced 
years  ago  and  no  doubt  would  have,  had 
it  not  been  scared  of  its  usual  critics. 

“Unemployment  exists.  We  know 
that.  It's  higher  here  than  in  any  other 
western  industrialized  country.  We  also 
know  that  job  opportunities  exist.  Why 
isn't  the  one  matched  to  the  other? 

"As  are  most  Americans,  I'm  disen¬ 
chanted  with  bureaucracy  and  bureau¬ 
crats  and  not  wholly  unsympathetic  to  the 
charge  that  that  government  that  governs 
least  costs  me  less.  By  the  same  token  it 
is  inarguable  in  my  view  that  a  society  as 
large  and  as  complicated  as  this  one  is 
certain  to  have  a  large  and  complicated 
national  government. 

“Another  postulation  of  mine  is  that 
when  public  needs  and  problems  arise 
which  can't  be  handled  satisfactorily  by 
private  industry  or  local  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  then  federal  authority  must 
step  in.  as  finally,  mercifully,  is  being 
achieved  with  the  job  bank,  job-matching 
program. 

“And  I'll  bet  you  a  Bicentennial  dollar 
the  program  doesn't  hurt  newspapers  or 
employment  agencies  a  whit.” 
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news  web  offset  ihk^ 

new  ink  exhibits  those  characteristics  in  appearance  and 
runability  which  define  a  truly  great  offset  ink.  It  lays  down  | 
smoothly  on  the  web  for  an  extremely  dense  black  which  limits 
^ '  strike  through.  Fullness  of  body  with  lower  water  requirement 
permits  this  new  ink  to  run  cleaner,  forming  a  superior  dot 
structure  which  conveys  great  depth  and  clarity  to  halftones. 
Mileage  substantially  exceeds  that  achieved  by  other  black 
web  offset  inks.  There  is  no  question  that  this  new  ink  is  an 
exceptional  value.  We  would  be  pleased  to  cooperate  fully  iV 
you  wish  to  make  a  test  run  with  our  new  Impact  B^c^  Inky^ 
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ast  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


Good  moming,#l,2,3,4,5,6,78,9,l0. 
from  1975^  Number  1 1.  A  tabloid. 
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WE  RAN  this  ad  as  a  back 
cover  o<  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Nov.  15.  1975.  calling 

attention  to  the  rapid  growth 

of  Denver’s  great  morning 

tabloid.  Slightly  more  than 

two  months  later,  we  ve 
climbed  one  impressive  rung 

on  a  most  impressive  ladder. 


i*""'  nen\/6'‘  V  .. 

Mountain  V"* 
'  1UhI»t4 
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THIS  CLOSE  to  the  goal 

„ne  the  gams  get  tough 

but  we  think  *10  should 

watch  out'. 
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8  Oall.sNe«s  32  900,190 

•  9  Houston  Post  31  739,719 

\0  Mlanta 
\\  OtNVtR 

80CKrM0UNt4mNW  3  44IS« 
12  Chicago!., bone  ,,216  669 


38  2M,830  IJ  31 216,669 

37  993.603  -13  Oenw,  Post 
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Denver 

Hockv  Mountain  News 

,ScrippsHo»M4"««*P‘"*' 


WE  RAN  this  ad  as  a  back 
cover  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
January  24,  1976,  calling 
attention  to  the  rapid, 
competitive  growth  of 
Denver’s  great  morning 
tabloid.  Now,  with  1975 
Media  Records  linage  figures 
available,  we  find  the  News 
impressively  positioned,  and 
surrounded  by  most 
impressive  newspapers. 


WE  INTEND  to  maintain 
our  professional  ranking; 
perhaps  even  gain  a  notch, 
or  two,  in  1976. 


Media  Records  measured  these  papers  and  this  is  what  they  found! 
DAILY  (6  Day)  MORNING  OR  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
Ranked  by  full-run  advertisint;  12  months,  1975-First  50  Report 


l.Los  Angeles  Times  53,977,926 

*2.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

(5/12/75)  52,871,774 

3.  Washington  Post  48,625,006 

‘4.  Miami  Herald  (3/3/75)  48,245,342 

5.  San  Jose  Mercury  47,350,956 

*6.  Houston  Chronicle  (7/1/75)  46,244,327 
7.  San  Jose  News  45,345,158 

*8.  Dallas  News  (12/29/75)  42,513,211 

‘Date  of  Conversion  in  parenthesis. 

'Rankings  based  on  converted  linage  to  standard 
8-column  format. 


*9.  Houston  Post  (7/1/75)  39,951,092 

10.  Atlanta  Journal  38,674,849 

11.  DENVER 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  38,380,079 

*12.  Chicago  Tribune  (7/1/75)  38,281,919 

*13.  Dallas  Times  Herald 

(12/29/75)  37,573,704 

14.  Milwaukee  Journal  37,486,887 

*15.  Denver  Post  (10/6/75)  37,461,510 

We’re  tabloid,  and  the  only  one  on  this  list. 


Denver 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps'Howard  newspaper 


